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AGENTS.—We have numerous applications for agencies for the Garland, and we are desirous 
of having a few good agents ; but, in many cases, after putting us to the trouble of writing to 
them, and the expense of sending specimen Nos., we never again hear from the applicants. We 
must therefore insist, hereafter, where new applicants want specimen Nos. they send the money 
to pay for them, and also give us, as a guarantee against imposition, a certificate of character, 
signed by some prominent man or men—such as clergymen, magistrates, postmasters, &c. 











Unpaid Letters.—Persons who send us letters without paying the postage, unless 
they contain money, had better save their time and trouble, as it is our established rule to refuse 
all such letters. ‘I'wo letters, postmarked, Baton Rouge, La. 








Salathiel, or the Wandering Jew. 


A STORY OF THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 
BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
WITH SEVERAL ENGRAVINGS, 


‘¢ This is a work of very peculiar character. It is, in fact, the autobiography of the Wander- 
ing Jew, and contains a history of the troubles, insurrections, massacres, persecutions, &c. which 
supervened in Judea, immediately after the death of Christ. Mr. Croly has succeeded very well 
in depicting the Jewish character and warfare; and has entered with considerable felicity into 
what is probable would be the feelings of such a being as the impious and miserable wanderer 
whose history he writes.” 

The work will be put up in flexible covers at 50 cemts per copy, and can be sent to any 
part of the United States, by mail. Any person, therefore, who will send us fifty cents, free of 
postage, may rely on having the work sent on immediately. It contains 214 large octavo pages, 
making nine sheets for postage. Or, for $3, we will send three copies of the Garland one year, 
and a copy of Salathiel as a Premium. 








VAN COURT’S COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR, 
AND BANK NOTE AND COIN LIST. 


A capital work for business men, is published by the subscriber, at the low price of $1 a year, 
in advance, or 124 cents per single number. This work is got up and arranged in the most 
approved manner—the States are arranged in alphabetical order, and the book has a MARGIN- 
AL ALPHABETICAL INDEX, making it very convenient for reference—and we use our 
best efforts to furnish a correct Bank Note List, with the Rates of Discount, Broken Banks, &c., 
together with the earliest and fullest descriptions of ajl New Counterfeits, Altered Notes, and 
Frauds. Also, the Prices of Stocks in Banks, Insurance Companies, Turnpikes, Canals, Rail 
Roads, a synopsis of the Markets, or Wholesale Prices Current, COINS, Cashier’s names, &c., 
together with other information respecting money matters, counterfeits and rogues. We are 
aware that entire perfection is difficult to attain in any enterprise, and that errors or omissions 
may occasionally creep into the best regulated business. But we flatter ourselves that there is 
not a more correct periodical of the kind now published, nor one on which reliance can be placed 
with greater confidence. J. VAN COURT, Pusuisuer, Philada. 
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THE MARINER’S BRIDE. 
THE COMPLAINT. 


Cans1 thou not hear my voice, dear Amadorn, 
Down in the cold deep sea ? 
Will no kind spirit tell thee how I mourn, 
How bitterly [ weep 
For thee ? 
Oh! that Lora slumber’d with thee, love, 
Even on thine icy breast; 
'T were better far than thus like a lone dove 
To roam, and seek in vain 
Foz rest. 


Oh! wherefore were we parted? We, who loved 


With so intense a flame, 
That every pulse in either bosom mov'd 
With hope and tenderness 
The same ? 


Even in our childhood, when with fairy feet 
We danc’d among the flowers, 
It was companionship that made so sweet 


The rosy garland of 
Young hours. 


And when our bosoms learn'd to know the swell 
Of love's o’erwhelming tide, 
*T was bliss in fancy’s magic world to dwell, 
Within thy dear embrace— 
Thy bride. 


And when we were divided, all my heart 
Weut sorrowing forth with thee ; 
And absence, Oh! what language can impart 
How its long hours were full 
Of thee? 


Phe fond expression of thy sad dark eyes 
Remains within my soul, 


THE CONSOLATION. 


‘* Weep not for those that are at rest, 
Whose griefs and pains are o'er; 

Whether the earth's or o’cean’s breast 

Be wrapp’d around the peaceful blest, 
They will return vo more! 

Why would you wish them back again, 

Where death, and sin, and sorrow reign ? 


“ The ocean shall give up her dead 
In that tremendous day, 
When Nature, all convuls'd with dread, 
Shall be in wrapping fire array'd; 
When heaven shall roll away ; 
And God appear upon his throne 
To claim, and gather home His own. 
M’y '50—IV.—5. 





Continues through my heart 
To roll. 
Oh! how my soul has panted to go forth 
And wrap itself in thine, 
That every thought and feeling, at its birth, 
Within thy spirit, should 


| And thy rich voice in its fond melodies 





Be mine. 


§ 
Life has no pain, no sorrow, no disgrace, 
« keen and bitter ill, 
That should have barr'd me from thy dear embrace 
Or stolen from my bliss 
One thrill. 
How can this bleeding heart keep beating on, 
While thine responds no more ? 
$ How can its bitter agony be borne,— 
That desolation at 
The core ? 
What has this rich and radiant earth for me, 
While sun, light, song and shade, 
And breeze, and blossom, only tell of thee,— 
And thou, the joy of all, 
Art dead! 


Dead !— And [ know not where thy relics lie; 
{n what strange ocean grot 
Thou sleep'st, with quiet heart, and soulless eye, 
While love and Lora are 
Forgot ! 
Oh! wert thou laid beneat!: the grassy sod, 
Where I might sleep by thee, 
How sweetly could I die. But now—Oh God, 
Between us ever rolls 





The sea! 


“Then shall forms of love and light 
Meet in heavenly bow’rs, 
Where life’s pure river, sweet and bright, 
Flows on in melody and light, 
Amongst unfading flowers ; 
Where trees of healing verdure spread 
Their glorious branches overhead : 


“* Where being emanates from God, 
In beauty, love and bliss, 
Flowing in one melodious flood, 
Whose billows of beatitude 
The whole bright realm embrace. 
Will any then regret the tears 
That dew'd life's few and dreamy years ?” 
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A” BEAUTIFUL SKETCH. 


I nave worshipped blue eyes, and there ¢ were occupied in discussing their relative 
is no radiance so tender as that which; chances. 
gleams from them. But black are more; Frank R was one of the gayest, 
bewildering ; and when a shadow of ?and best hearted fellows in the world, 
melancholy falls over the forehead, it } and, had you seen him on his harse by 
softens their beauty, while it does not ; the side of Sarah D , you would have 
dim them. ’ said he was made for her, so wild was his 

* * * — Tf you will go with me 3 laugh, and so joyous her response. Yet, 
now to a glen in the highlands, and a | had you been behind the half closed shutter 
willow shaded nook, I will point out to} of the window in front of the large white 
you the very spot where years ago there} house on the hill, as they rode by, and 
stood a rude bench, on which many times} had you watched the oppressed lip, the 
I have seen the fair girl I write of, sitting ,} broad forehead, the pale face, and the 
and by which I once saw her kneeling. Ss speaking eye of Joseph S , as he saw 
The cottage under the hill is occupied by } them passing, you would have prayed to 
strangers, and its broad hall and large } God that that fair girl might belong to 
rooms now ring to the laughter of those ; that noble man, even as I, a boy, then 
that knew not her whose gentle spirit } prayed. 
haunts their very chambers. She loved Joe. His calm and earnest 

She was beautiful asa dream. Never} way of loving her, won her whole soul. 
was holier forehead shaded by raven; He did not say much to her in company, 
tresses so glorions as those. If I tell you: nor of her; but when they were alone, 
that I loved Sarah D——, you will call} or only some of the children near, his 
me an enthusiast, and ascribe my adora- } low voice would be musical, and she sat 
tion to my passion. [I did love her, but} entranced with its eloquence. 
only as a boy loves a being far above } I have seen them seated on the bench 
him. I used to lie at her feet on the} by the side of the stream, and have heard 
grass, and gaze into her face, and watch; him lead her gentle soul step by step 
the play of her exquisite features. It» with him from earth to stars, and then 
was there I learned at first how high, from star to star, until she seemed to be 
how pure, and how lovely, humanity may} in heaven with him, and listening to the 
be. praises of the angels. 

She was young and beautiful. What} I am unable to tell you how it hap- 
need to add she was loved. Her father pened that Joseph S left his profes- 
devoted his fortune and his life to her;} sion, which had been law, and entered 
and she was. heiress to a large estate.} the ministry, nor am [I able to state, 
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As might be expected, she had number- ; though I might guess at the causes oper- 
less suitors of every rank and variety. I} ating in his ewn mind. The father of 
cannot now remember all of them, al-} Sarah D was not a religious man, 
though I then kept the run of them } and, I am sorry to say, was one of a 
tolerably well. But, of all, there were} small class of men, who not only deny 
only two that appeared to have any pros-: the truths of our most holy creed, but 
pect of success; and the village petaine : take every opportunity to cast ridicule on 
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A BEAUTIFUL SKETCH. 135 


itsteachers. It was, therefore, with great 
pain that his daughter observed his cool- 


ness and rudeness to Joseph S-—, and : 


she was not surprised, however much she 
was grieved, wien an open rupture 
rendered the suspension of his visits 
necessary. 

They had never spoken of love. Each 
knew the secrets of the other’s affection, 
and what need, then, of words to tell it? 
It would have been but the repetition of 
hackneyed phrases; and yet there is no 
music in the world so sweet as those three 
words, “ I love you,” from the lips we love 
to kiss. But the father of our gentle 
friend had feared the existence of some 
bond between them, and _ peremptorily 
required his daughter to break it, if it did 
exist. 

She replied to him, relating the simple 
truth, and he desired her to refuse thence- 
forward to see or speak to Joseph. 


A month of deeper pain than can well 
be imagined succeeded this command, 
during which time they did not meet. 


It was a moony night in August that 
she walked out with me, (then a boy 
three years her junior) and sat down on 
the bench by the side of thestream. The 
air was clear, the sky serene, and no 
sound disturbed us; but the soft voice of 
the wind among the tree tops made a 
pleasant music, and we listened, and 
were silent. The stillness was broken 
by the voice of Joseph S——. 


You will pardon me if I pass over that 
scene. I dare not attempt a description 
of it. It was my first lesson in human 
suffering ; and though I have learned it 
over since then—though the iron has 
entered my soul and seared it, yet I have 
never seen, nor do I believe I have ever 
felt, more agony than those two felt as 
they parted that night, to meet no more 
on earth. 

He bowed his lips to her forehead, and 
murmured the solemn word “ Forever !” 

She awoke at that word, and exclaim- 


3 ed, with startling vehemence, “ No! no! 


‘there is no such a word, Joe.” 

“ We shall not meet again on earth, my 
gentle one. And what is earth?” . 

Her tall form grew more queenly, and 
her dark eye fiasied more vividly, as 
she rose and exclaimed, in clear and sil- 
very tones— 

“And what is earth! These things 
must end. I will name a tryest, dear 
Joe, and you shall keep it. If you pass 
first into the other land, wait for me on 
‘the bank; and if I go hence before you, 
‘I will linger on the other shore until you 

come. Will you remember ?” 
“T will live and die in this memory.” 
She litted her face to his, and her arfhs 
to his neck, and they clung together ina 
long and passionate embrace. Their lips 
;did not separate, but were pressed close 
; together, until he felt her form cold, and 
‘her clasp relaxed, and he laid her gently 
‘down on the cold seat, bowed over her a 
moment in prayer, and was gone. I 
‘heard him say, “ Take care of her, 
‘ W—,” and I strove to recall the life 
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‘has entered the charmed circle, with an 
; oppression on the brain, and a swimming 
~and swollen senselessness of soul. 
; At length she remembered all; and 
‘raised herself with a half articulated ex- 
clamation of agony, broken by a sob; 
, then fell on her knees by the bench, and 
‘buried her face in her hands, and re- 
mained thus for nearly half an hour. 
When she arose, her face was as the 
face of anangel. It wore that same ex- 
Ited look until she died. 

I think she took cold that night. She 
was never well afterward; and the next 
winter she passed at the south, returning 
in the spring, very fragile, but very beau- 
tiful. 

Joseph §S was sent abroad by one 
of the boards of missions of the church ; 
| but his health failed, and he resigned his 
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136 SISTER’S LOVE. 


commission, while he travelled through ; Smith to find our lot in the grave-yard. 





the eastern world. Are all the head-stones covered, mother !” 
Three years fled with their usual swift-;  ‘ What is the m tter, Sarah! What 

ness. ‘T'o Sarah D they were slow 3 if they are covered ?” 

and painful years; yet she was happy ing “ Mother, dear, it is useless to conceal 


her quiet way, and no one dreamed of the 3 it from ourselves, or from one another. 
strange tryest she was longing to keep on; You know, and I quite as well, that 1 am 
the other side of that dark river which’ dying. I have wished to live only for 
men so shrink from. She grew feebler; one thing. I did not long for life, and I 
daily, as the summer and autumn ad- dreaded to meet death all alone. But 
vanced, and in December she was evi-} now [ shall not. W will tell you 
dently dying. what I mean when I am gone. Yes, 
One day her mother had been out of 3} gone, dear mother. I shall not be here 
the house, perhaps making calls. She any longer. This chair will stand here, 
returned at evening, and among other? and I not any where near it. You will 
incidents of news w nm she had learned, : be here, and father; and you will rise 
sht mentioned to Sarah the death of her ; and walk about, and visit, and go in and 
old friend, Joseph S——. : out, and so on, day after day, and I shall 
The fair girl was reclining in her: have no part any longer in your cares 
large arm chair, looking out of the wine} and joys, dear mother.” 
dow at the snow on the ground, and the; As she uttered the last two words she 
pure moonlight which silvered it. There: put her arms around her mother’s neck, 
was no startling emotion visible as her $ : and kissed her fondly, and sank back into 
mother mentioned the fact, which to her‘ her chair again. I sat at her feet, watch- 
was the most solemn, yet the most joy- ; ing her matchless features. A smile was 
ful news the world could give; for now ; flitting across them—now there, now 
how much nearer was their meeting! I?gone. Yet each time it lingered longer 
saw a smile flash across her face as the {than before, until it became fixed, and so 
joyful news reached her ear. I saw her 3 pure, and so holy, that I grew bewildered 
forehead raised to feel the caress which 3 as I gazed, and a strange tremor passed 
I knew she felt. She wassilent for many ° through my body. 
minutes, and then spoke in feeble, yet ; The breath of peace was fanning her 
very musical accents, and I boyishly wept { g glorious brow. Her head was bowed a 
aloud. Then she smiled, and said, “ wait § $very little forward, and a tress escaping 








a little longer, W ;” and then after ’ from its bonds, fell by the side of her pure 
a moment she said, “ Mother, is the snow { white temple, and close to her just opened 
very deep ?” lips. It hung there motionless. No 


“ Not very, dear. Why did you ask?” § breath disturbed its repose. She slept as 
“Because, if it were very deep, I}an angel might sleep, her spirit having 
thought it would be difficult for old Mr. } departed into the spirit-world. 





SIS TER’S LOVE. 


Bravutirut is the love of a sister; the } pulse. Beautiful is the love of a sister; 1t 
kiss that hath no guile, and no passion; the } is moonlight on our path—it hath light, but 
touch is purity, and bringeth peace, satis- } no heat; it is of heaven, and yet sheds its 
faction to the heart, and no fever to the ) peace upon the earth. 
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THE GOVERNESS. 








PART THE SECOND. 
Emtry Dawson had been nearly four 
months in her situation ; during that time 


Mr. Byfield came and went at Mr. Hy- ; 


lier’s, as usual; if he met his protegée 


on the stairs, he turned his head another | 


way; he never asked a question about 
her, nor seemed to take the least interest 
in her proceedings ; once or twice Mrs. 
Hylier, (who was proud of her diplomacy) 
said something leading to the subject, but 
Mr. Byfield silenced her in a way pecu- 
liarly his own. 

“Why does Mr. Byfield turn away 


Elizabeth Hylier: (children are acute 
observers:) “he used to stop us on the 
stairs, and call us juvenile jades; now 
he looks so—and goes on. Are you a 
nauglity girl, Miss Dawson?” 

“] hope not, Elizabeth,” said the go- 
verness. 

“J am sure not,” added Caroline, the 
elder of the two; “I don’t think you 





} ever were naughty. 
little girl, you were always too steady— 
>too serious—and”———The young lady 
paused, and looked earnestly in the face 
/of her governess ;— 


When you were a 


“Well, my dear, go on,” said Miss 
Dawson, in a gentle voice. 
“YT would rather not say what I intend- 


-ed, for I fear you would not like it,” 


answered the girl; “and yet I should 
wish to say it.” 


rd 

é 

; ; ; 

‘ Then do, Caroline.” 
2 

2 


“]T meant, too sad to be naughty, or 


‘ like other girls.” 
from you, Miss Dawson ?” inquired little ; 


“T was not always sad, my dear; 


, though, I perceive, I must not let you see 
‘that I am so now, even at times. 


If you 
‘ say your lessons well, and are as atten- 
‘tive as you have been this morning, I 
‘ shall be much happier.” Caroline Hylier 
_flung her arms round Miss Dawson’s 
‘neck and kissed her, declaring she would 


do her best to improve; and while she 
‘was speaking, Mrs. Hylier entered the 
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138 THE GOVERNESS. 


school-room ; a cloud of the deepest dis- 
pleasure overshadowed her pretty face. 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Elizabeth, 
“ Miss Dawson says that if we are good, 
she will be so much happier.” 

“T should have thought,” observed the 
jealous mother, “that my being happier 
is of more consequence ; is it not, Miss 


Dawson” 


“Certainly, madam, she replied. 

“1 do wish, Miss Dawson, you would 
not answer me in that peculiarly sad ; 
voice; and that everlasting mourning you 
wear—it makes me heart-broken to look ‘ 
at it.” 


“Tt nearly broke my heart,” said the 
poor girl, “to put it on.’ 

“ Well, there is no occasion to be sharp ° 
about it. I thought when you received : 
your first quarter’s salary, you would 
have changed it. Caroline, take your 
hand out of Miss Dawson’s; 
that sort of familiarity. Since you have 
both been so good, suppose you come and 
drive with me in the park.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear mamma!” ex- 
claimed both the children, in a delighted 
tone of voice; rejoiced to see her temper 
changed. 

“Thank you, that will be a treat; and, 
mamma,” added Caroline, “may Miss 
Dawson come also?” 

“ Miss Dawson has had her drive this : 
week already,” said Mrs. Hylier, walk- 
ing out of the room with renewed ill : 
temper. 


"” 


«“ Let Elizabeth go, and I will stay with ‘ 


you,” whispered the affectionate, though 


spoiled, child, to Miss Dawson. 


I hate to see : 


{ least little white fib in the world,” ob- 
‘served Caroline. 
“But that would not be a fib, would it, 
: sister !—because mamma often says those 
‘kind of things to papa, to get him to do 
what she wants.” 
“You are too young, my dear Lizzy, 
to be able to judge of any one’s motives,” 
aid Miss Dawson; “and in this instance 
may be mistaken. So, now, =m, £0, 
;and do not keep mamma waiting.” 
Some person, who had seen Miss Daw- 
; Son by chance at Mrs. ies , although 
she was “only a governess,” had been 
‘ heard to observe that she was very pretty. 
’ Had she not been a governess, sl ld 
g ess, she cou 
‘not have been looked at without being ad- 
; ‘mired—not for actual beauty, but for the 
sweet gentleness of her countenance, the 
_ purity of her complexion, the open, truth- 
‘ful outlooking of her fine eyes, and the 
‘ease and grace of her movements. The 
deep mourning, which had excited Mrs. 
‘Hylier’s displeasure, made her an object 
of touching interest to all who had any 
feeling ; it harmonised with the sad ex- 
‘pression of her face; and two or three 
‘ladies, i in open defiance of Mrs. Hylier’s 
‘well-known jealousy of disposition, had 
said “how glad they should be if Miss 
' Dawson would visit their young people” 
‘—invitations which she thankfully de- 
‘clined. When she was left alone—a 
‘luxury which her class so seldom enjoy— 
she opened her desk, and, after glancing 
‘over some letters, fixed her eyes upon a 
‘ miniature she had taken from a secret 
drawer. WShe looked at it long and stead- 
ily, until her eyes overflowed, and tear 


‘after tear, large round drops, coursed each 
é 
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“ No, indeed,” she replied—*“ no, in- jatoer down her anguished face; then, 
deed; it was very kind of your mamma { wiping the moisture from its surface, she 
to ask you, and you will offend her if you : ‘looked again at the picture, pressed it 


_ do not go. [havea letter to write, and ‘ convulsively within her clasped palms, 


that will employ me until you return.” ;and laying her head upon them, sobbed 
“Ah, you say that to make us go!” {as if her heart was breaking. While 
said Elizabeth. sobbing, she slid from her seat upon her 
“For shame, Lizzy! you know we ‘knees; her emotion gradually subsided. 
never found Miss Dawson out in the very ;She prayed, rose, kissed the cherished 
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picture, and murmuring, as she closed the 
vase, “ Mother—my mother!” replaced 
it in her desk. Strange as it may seem, } 
after this agitation she became at once 
composed—it had done her good; the 
petty insults which, cherished child as 
she had been for so many years, she felt 
it hard to endure, had passed away with 
the deluge of tears that welled up from 
her young heart. She wondered how } 
they could have grieved her—how she 
could have felt them—when the superior > 
bitterness of her mother’s loss came again } 
upon her. Small sorrows place us below } 
the world—a great sorrow above it; and } 
she continued a letter, written at inter- 
vals, with a quieter and firmer mind than 
she had experienced for some days. ‘The 
letter was to a young lady, the sister of 
the curate who had attended her mother’s 
death-bed : a portion of it ran thus :— 
“You ask me if lam happy; I ought 
to be happier than lam. My two pupils 
are kind, affectionate girls; and though } 
somewhat idle, and very ignorant, if I am : 
permitted to manage them as I desire, I} 
have no doubt they will improve—not } 
rapidly, but certainly. I never could 
manage a child until I had obtained its 
affections—and the affections of the young 
are generally ductile; but Mrs. Hylier 
is weak enough to be jealous of the little » 
love the children bear me. She does not } 
understand that it is the only means I) 
have of working out her, or what ought} 
to be her, intentions. But the truth is, 
that all she really desires them to know 
are a few showy accomplishments. She 
came home in an ecstacy of delight the 
other evening with a girl who had re- 
peated some long Italian poem—of which 
she could not even remember the name, 
much less understand the meaning—in a 
room crowded with company. ‘ The girl,’ 
she said, ‘had so much self-possession, and } 
her action was so graceful.’ With the ; 
same breath she declaimed against a wo- 
man’s appearing on the stage. I ven- 
tured to observe, that the child who, at} 
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twelve years of age, could have sufficient 
confidence to repeat and act a poem in a 
crowded drawing-room, would be very 
likely to desire to exhibit before a larger 
audience as she grew older; but she 
could not perceive the analogy, and 
thought, indeed said, I was impertinent 
for making it. Is it not a cause of great 
regret that 1 have never yet found a mo- 
ther who would act in concert with me! 
I submit quietly to be treated with indif- 
ference by the lady and gentleman, who, 
when I,am in the room, speak and act 
exactly as if they were alone, except 
when secrets are to be communicated, 
then they begin to whisper, and then, of 
course, { leave the apartment. I find, 
when with my pupils, a deep, and happily, 
an absorbing interest, in their improve- 
ment; but when that excitement is over, 
I droop again; for I am considered an 
intruder when lessons are over, and an 
automaton while they are in progress, 
Shall [ ever again hear the voice of 
encouragement, which makes the heart 
bound to its duties—shall I ever be praised 
any more? Qh, do not think, because I 
say this, that I yearn after flattery ; I do 
not; but if the parent knew how kind 
considerate words increase the desire to 
bring the children forward—a smile—a 
gentle word—a simple ‘ you have done 
well,’ would make the labor, the weary 
labor, of thankless teaching a pleasure. 
Mrs. Hylier seldom finds fault; but she 
never utters a sound of commendation. 
And yet why dol complain? You know 
that, for three years before my mother 
was taken from me, I toiled through the 
streets of that distant town, in the gray 
mists of the winter mornings, as well as 
in the light of the summer sun, teaching 
music here, and drawing there—all the 
‘accomplishments’ in one place, and ‘the 
sciences’ in another; and, as I had no 
protector—a creature to be insulted by 
those whose manly garb was certainly no 
index to a manly mind; I was dismissed 


from one house because the lady thought 
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me too pretty to come in the way of her} degree of interest in me at first, but since 
s0n; from another, because I did not} he placed me here, he has never spoken 
Wear caps, and looked too young without} to me but once. I had been walking the 
them ; from another, because I would not} other morning in the park for more than 
Junch with the lady’s maid; and yet I} two hours with the children, and being 














bore all this, and more, as you know, 3 tired, sat down upon one of the benches, 


cheerfully, because from six in the even- | 


> 
ing until eight the next morning, I had} 


2 


the sheltering bosom of my mother. The 


while the children walked up and down 
with their cousin, as their mother wishes, 
and under the care of Mrs. Gresham’s 


abilities she had fostered were the means} French governess; he came so suddenly, 
of supporting her at the last. In those} that he quite took me by surprise. ‘Are 


two small cottage rooms I had a home ;? 
there was her smile, her voice, her coun-? 
sel, and her prayer. I was some one’s 
first object. She loved me; the tender- 
ness of her whole life was poured into 
my heart, under every trial which a 
fatherless girl must endure, who has to 
grope her way through the world’s dark- 
ness. Oh, my mother! my mother !— 
tears will blot the pave when I write of 
her! When I think of her, I feel suff- 
cated; and I have no right to repine; 
only thus much—even a little kindness 
would make me work cheerfully. With 
the education, and tastes, and feelings of 
a gentlewoman, it is hard to be treated 
as if I had neither education, nor taste, 
nor feeling. The lady’s maid is a confi- 
dant; the housekeeper a mistress; the 
housemaid has half the day to herself; ° 
the governess But this is idle; my } 
mother would reprove me for it; she 
would tell me to do my duty in that state 
of life to which it had pleased God to call 
me, and leave the rest to Him. You 
know how she was deserted by her father > 
in consequence of her marriage; and, ? 
according to her desire, her death was } 
mentioned exactly as she wi-hed. She> 
thought that if her father saw it, he 
would seek out his grandchild. Perhaps } 
he is dead !—at least no notice has been} 
taken of me; and if it had not been for } 
the chance which threw me in the way ? 
of that strange old man, Mr. Byfield, I} 
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you growing lazy” he inquired. I an- 
swered, ‘No; but that I was not very 
well.’ ‘And have you not found out,’ he 
continued, ‘ that a governess has no right 
to be ill? I answered, ‘I knew that; 
and so was ill but seldom.’ * Do you jest 
with me” he said, sternly. ‘ No, sir,’ I 
replied; ‘I speak the truth. If I were 
independent, I would yield most likely to 
a pain in my side, or, when my cough 
keeps me awake all night, send for a doc- 
tor; the world believes in the sickness 
that is heard of, rather than the sickness 
that must be examined into—no one sees 
my illness, so I am il] but seldom.’ And 
then he looked so penetratingly into my 
face, and asked how I had learned to 
reason? and I had it on my lip to answer, 
that I had learned to reason by endeavor- 
ing to cease to feel, but thought the reply 
would seem pert from youth to age, so 
smiled, and held my peace; and when | 
smiled, he sighed so bitterly, and walked 
away, and then looked back, and returned 
and sat down by my side; then gazing 
in my face, he asked me if I had ever 
told a lie. And I said truly, in the sight 
of “God, I believed I never had since | 
knew wrong from right. And then he 
answered, that I looked like truth, as ali 
women dil when they lied most. It was 
unwise, I know; but I had done nothing 
to deserve such an insult, and I told him 
so, Without further parley, but as gently 
as I could, thanking him for the kindness 


might have been left upon the world} he had shown to one who had no friend 
but God. Will you believe that he 
seemed no more moved by what I uttered 


without any occupation. He is certainly } 


a very odd old man; he evinced a great} 
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than if I kad been dumb; only, when I; much todo; was not well; and urged a 
had finished speaking, | could not repress ; : thousand reasons, but wuhent effect. “ As 
the tears that would come—poor cowardly } you please, my dear,” said the now pout 
tears—I hate them so—those waters of a} ing French girl; “ but it is unkind of you; 
troubled heart; and then, shaking his Miciinns Gresham vill not let me go vith 
head, he said————But I[ hear the voice} any other lady, and I nevere get a valk. 
of Mrs. Gresham’s French governess, 20} Dat cher littel boy is such a plague ven 
must say adieu for the present. If con-; ve go out—and he is avay. Now do 
stant occupation did not increase my } come ; it is cruel of you for fancy to pre- 
weakness, I dare say my spirits would; vent me!’ Emily did not continue to 
revive ; for I have a better lot than many. 
There is a poor teacher at Mrs. Stone- 
well’s school, and Ma’amselle Mercer 
tells me she has but fifleen pounds a-year, 
and remains at school all the vacations,} man. ‘They were a national contrast, 
to mend up the house linen. Adieu.” those two girls ;—the staid, quiet, grace- 

“Ah! there you are!” exclaimed the} ful deportment of Emily Dawson, and the 
light breezy voice of Mademoiselle Mer-} > vivid, tripping, carefully careless demarche 
cier, as she ran up and kissed Emily } of Colette Mercier—the deep mourning 
Dawson on both cheeks. “Ah! ma mie, of the English girl, and the tulip-like 
vy you not go a valk in the Parks? Ah!} garb of the French, in whose dress, though 
you English ladies are given to the mopes; > there were divers colors, there was per- 
and ven you have five moments to your-» fect harmony. “ You look pale and tired 
self, instead of enjoy all, vou make sorrow } already, mamie,” she said to Emily ; “and 
more sorrowful by thinking over him!; we must not sit down in the gardens, I 
Toujours gai! I have seen my maman:am told. But it would be most pleasant, 
this morning—she come from Paris to be; those charming, lovely ladies, and hand- 
Bonne in Lady Craig’s family, after edu- 3 some gentlemen, if they only would look 
cating Lady Craig. She has brougit me? happy; but they do not—they look so- 
such a charming parasol ; she loves me so; Jemn, and valk dead marche in Saul; and 
moche, my dear mothere. Ah! my dear, 3 yet though lam but poor governess, 1 am 
I beg your pardon, I forget; I did not; happier than they. There, now, is an 
mean to call your tears, chere Emily. I} English governess vith her pupils—how 
am thoughtless girl; and my mothere: sad she look, poor girl! I vill tell you, 
make me full of joy. Now, do not ery; : Emily, vat my mothere tell me ven I first 
bah!—there! I tell you, if you dry up: came to Englan’, * Ma chere,’ she say to 
your nice blue English eyes, I vill go and: me in confidence, ‘do your duty as moche 
fetch my new parasol, and ve vill valk: as you can, vithout killing yourself. 
together in Kensington Garden for half ; Some families will be very kind and govt 
hour. Madame Hylier, she say to Ma-; to you; and out of seven that I taught in 
dame Gresham, they go three hour drive, ' myself, one is good to me now, that is 
and they are not gone two hours yet ' Lady Craig; but the rest forgot the cares 
Do come Madame Gresham likes me; and teachings. If you meet gratitude— 
to be vith you, you are so steady. All; which all who teach deserve from all who 
the company is in the garden by this—: Jearp—irrn up your eyes and bless God, 
and ve see such nice ladie and gentleman, } but do nol expect it. I know what young 
almost like Longchamps.” teachers think ven pains have been taken 

Miss Dawson begged to be excused ;} vith them, as I take vith you; they go to 
she would rather stay at home; she had} situation full of the importance of their 


refuse, for she could not bear to be un- 
kind; and drawing a thick crape veil 
over her face, she prepared to accompany 
the volatile but kind-hearted French wo- 
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duties. Bah! till motheres treat gover- 
nesses like gentlewomen, and feel that : 
the very best part of what an honest : 
teacher gives her pupils—the thoughts of 
her head and the feelings of her heart— 
cannot be paid for, though the mere ma- 
chinery of teaching may be remunerated 
—there can be no reciprocity between 
them.” 

This Colette uttered rapidly, with her 
strong and peculiar accent, for her I’rench ‘ 
had a flavoring of patois, of which even ; 
her English partook; and she laughed } 


resumed Colette, “I do not see so pretty 


; parasol as mine vith any lady.” 

, It is very pretty, certainly,” said Miss 
; Dawson; “but I think it quite time to 
return home.” She was urged to this 
remark by the stare of a couple of gentle- 
men, who, certainly not unobserved by 
Colette, had fellowed them for the last 
; few minutes, and, despite their rapid foot- 
steps, managed to escort them, as soldiers 
do their prisoners, to their door—Emily 
maintaining a dignified silence, and Co- 
lette divided between her national love 
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«“ That,” answered Miss Dawson, “ is an 3 dain of insulting impertinence, which to- 
easy theory, but a bad practice. No 3 gether—one fooling acting one moment 
matter how you are treated, your duty ; and another the next—prompted her to 
remains the same; it cannot be performed give vent to one or two clever sarcasms, 


é 

é 

g 

3 

3 

lightly when her speech was ended. ; tor adventure and a certain womanly dis- 

; 

; 


with the same pleasure, but 7d is the 
same !” 

“ Vell, my dear, so let it be; torment 
the flesh off your bones—plague yourself ° 
to death—fag, fag, and see! 
you vill have no more thanks for your 


heavy toil than I shall have for my light ; 


labor. Bah! half the people do not know ¢ 


the difference between a good and a bad 


governess. My mothere, she say, how ; 
should they until they are better educated 
themselves? Now, there, you act what 
you call conscientiously ; you are thin, ; 
like a poor rush, and sigh when alone. I; 
take it lightly ; I do not trouble myself; 
I am fat, and laugh to myself. If you 
wear yourself to the bone, what do you 
satisfy ?” 

“ My own conscience,” replied Emily. 

« Ah! vell, if you go on satisfying your 


sort of conscience, you vill soon have a ; 


99 


bell ring over your grave,” replied the ; 
French girl. “ Ah!’ she added, looking ° 
under her companion’s ; bonnet—tfor they 


had been walking rather rapidly, and ; 


Emily was obliged to throw up her veil ; 
for air—“ you smile at that; 


cold ground ven one is young, and the 
earth one great garden.” 


Emily made no reply. “ After all,” 


At the last § 


it is not < 
smiling matter to die and be put in the ; 


; Which provoked and amused their tor- 
¢ mentors, 

; Mrs. Hylier and Mrs. Gresham were 
> at the breakiast-room door as they enter- 
ed, and had been evidently watching 


‘ their return. 


MPSS 


“T did not ane you were going out, 
Miss Dawson,” said Mrs. Hylier, sternly. 

* As the young ladies were with you, I 
‘ thought I might accompany Ma’amselle,” 
she answered. 

“[ do not approve of my governess 
‘ walking with gentlemen,” continued the 

: lady, apparently unconscious that Miss 
é ; Dawson had replied. 

“ Vot gentlemens ?”’ replied Miss Mer- 
cier, with an air of pretty astonishment. 

“ You know best, miss; but as you are 
‘not in my employment, I have nothing to 
;say to you; I can only desire my govern- 
ess not to do it again,” persisted Mrs. 
; ;Hylier. “And I should like to know 
sad the gentlemen were.” 

* And so should I, indeed, ma’am,” 
said Miss Dawson, “ most earnestly, 
though it would be to little purpose—for 
who would avenge an insult offered to 
me?” 
; “ Oli! you should tell your patron saint, 
; Mr. Byfield,” returned the lady, with an 
; insulting laugh and sneer, as she entered 
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the breakfast-room with Mrs. Gresham, 
slapping the door in the face of the two 
girls. 

While Colette muttered to herself in 
French, Miss Dawson turned slowly 
round to go up stairs, and saw the house- 


maid draw back her head from over the | 
bannisters, while the footman did not | 
think it necessary to conceal that he had | 


heard the “ blowing up,”. as he elegantly 


termed it, which his mistress gave “our ; 


governess.” 


Mrs. Hylier threw herself into a chair, : 


and, looking at Mrs. Gresham, exclaimed, 
« Well, and what do you mean to do?” 

«“ Why, nothing, sister; surely the poor 
girls cannot help it if impertinent men 
will follow them home.” ; 

“T know the French girl you have is 
good for nothing, and you have suffered 
her to incroach too much.” 

“T really cannot tell, sister,” said the 


tranquil Mrs. Gresham; “I had an ex- : 


cellent character with her, and though 
Mrs. Ryal did say her accent is bad, I 
don’t think she is a good judge; and one 
may go on changing for ever, just as she 
does. Since that underbred daily gover- 
ness of hers ran off with her own father’s 
shopman, she has tried half-a-dozen ; but, 
as Mr Gresham says, she gives her ser- 
vants better wages than her teachers, and 
what can she expect ?” 

Again the ladies were interrupted by 
the entrance of Mrs. Ryal, just as they 
had been when about to advertise. 

“T feel it my duty, Mrs. Hylier,” she 
commenced, after the usual nothings of 
the morning visit had been exchanged— 


“T feel it a positive duty to tell you that? 


all the people in Kensington are talking 


about you.” 
“fam glad they are so well employ- 
ed,” retorted Mrs. Hylier, with a provok- 


ing smile. 


ure hinting that Mr. Hylier must have 
some particular reason for suffering such 
an inmate. Why—do—you—know—who 
—you—have—got—in — your —house !” 
These last words were pronounced with 
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peculiar einphasis, and divided exactly as 
they are printed, the lady advancing her 
face close to that of Mrs. Hylier, and 
opening her eyelids so as to make her 
‘round eyes seem half as large again as 
they really were. 

“ Ye—s,” stammered Mrs. Hylier; “a 
go—verness,” 

; ‘*A—nonsense, my dear; she is not a 
‘ bit better than she should be.” 

* Few of us are,” said the meek Mrs. 
‘Gresham, who, somehow or other—per- 
‘haps through the influence of a sensible 
husband, whom she was fortunate enough 
‘to love very much—was beginning to 
. think occasionally, and to compare—the 
‘ best result of thought. 

Mrs. Ryal looked daggers at her for a 
‘moment, and then continued—“ That old 
‘ Byfield is a wretch.” 

; ] always thought so,” answered Mrs. 
Hylier, not willing to be outdone in sus- 
; picion : “T always thouglit she was his 
° daughter.” 

’ His daughter! that would be milk- 
white innocence to the fact—she is much 
; worse.” 

** Impossible !” said Mrs. Gresham. 
“He could not be so bad as that,” ob- 
° served Mrs. Hylier. 

¢ All men are bad,” pronounced the 
> decided Mrs. Ryal; “all men are bad, as 
$I tell my husband; but some are worse 
than others.” 

“You are mistaken—misinformed, I 
‘should have said,” quoth the perplexed 
¢ Mrs. Hylier; he has never taken the 
smallest notice of her since she has been 
g 
; 
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here—never asked why she was not in 


the drawing-room. I even, one day, 


“Then you are easily satisfied, my ?thinking to put him in a good humor, 


dear; but rather, I should have said, they 
are talking about your governess, and 


your amazing gullibility. Indeed, they 


3 showed him a tulip she had worked in 
é . » . 

‘ that everlasting tapestry of mine.” 

¢ Well, and what did he say ?” 
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“* Why, he called it—rubbish.” $tempt at Mrs. Gresham. “ But that is 
“Sheer art,” said Mrs. Ryal. not all. This morning I sent Mary with 
“I cannot believe he would put a per- ; a letter to the post, and she overtook Mr. 
son of bad character over my children,” ; Byfield’s man, who was talking at the 


urged Mrs. Hylier. ‘corner of Salter’s to one of the butchers. 
“Stuff! exclaimed Mrs. Ryal 3+ Are you going to the post office” he 
“ And the object !” «said. ¢'Then will you put my master’s 


“Ah! that rests in the secret recesses } letter in for me! And she took the let- 
of the man’s own wicked heart,” said  ter—she is very obliging—and who should 
Mrs. Ryal, with due emphasis; and then? it be directed to but Miss Dawson!” 
added, “* To get at their motives is hard Mrs. Hylier rang the bell, and inquired 
for us poor women; but the only way to of the servant if the governess had re- 
get even at their acts, is by putting that $ ceived a letter. The man said the three 
and that together.” ‘This was said with: o'clock post hed brought her one while 
anair of peculiar sagacity. “Now, let} she was out; that he believed it had not 
Mrs. Gresham ask her popinjay of a go-$ yet been taken to the school-room; as it 
verness, if, the other day in the park, $ was not in his department, could not ex- 
Miss Dawson did not complain of being } actly tell—would inquire—went down, 
tired (now only fancy a governess, whose ; and returned with the letter: it had been 
duty it is, her positive duty, to walk as’ left on the kitchen dresser. The lady 
long with her pupils as it is necessary ° found no fault with the servant’s unpar- 
they should walk—only fancy her being : donable inattention; and when he had 
tired ‘—ah! ah! there is a ruse in the $ left the room, the three ladies declared it 
very excuse) if she did not sit down on a; certainly was Mr. Byfield’s handwriting. 
seat, and if Mr. Byfield, who seems so “Will you break the seal?” inquired 
strange and unconcerned about her here, ? Mrs. Ryal, eyeing the letter longingly. 
did not come up, and not only sitdown$ Certainly not,” answered Mrs. Hylier. 
by her side, but take her hand; and then; “Ah!” said Mrs. Ryal, with a sigh, 
she sulked, and he went away, and came‘ “ Mary says true enough, secrets are 
back again, and kept her hand in his, and ; secrets since the packet envelopes came 
there they sat like two lovers, in Hyde ; in; then have her down, and see how she 
Park. It is really scandalous to repeat, } will look when she opens it.” Mrs. Hy- 
and makes my cheeks all over in a glow. lier’s hand was on the bell, when Nirs. 
And to-day, my Mary was in Kensington ° Gresham interposed. 

Gardens—Mary, my own maid—and she$ “ Sister,” she said, “it occurs to me 
saw your two governesses, ladies, flirting - that we may all be in error; and if so, 
and philandering about; and then, who how will you forgive yourself for wound- 
should she also observe, watching the ‘ ing the feelings of a poor girl!” 

English girl’s every movement, but old; “Feelings, indeed!” sneered Mrs. 
Bytield. Well, two dandified gentlemen } Ryal; “ why, I vow she has bewitched 
came up, attracted, Mary says, by the < you as well as the men; can anything be 
liehtness of their manner, and followed ° more evident !—at least, if she is inno- 
them home; but not unobserved ; for the ; cent, give her an opportunity of clearing 
old gentleman, his face purple with jeal- ~ herself!” 

ousy” The bell was rung; 2nd the governess, 

“ Or the March wind,” suggested Mrs. ; still smarting under the lash of the pre- 
Gresham. > vious insult, was sent for. 

“Kept at the other side of the way,” The servant returned with an apology 
continued Mrs. Ryal, with a look of con-;—would Mrs. Hylier be su good as tu 
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THE GOV 


excuse her fora few moments; the ser- 
vant added, that Miss Dawson was crying. 


“vwwwe 


“ How [have sustained my spirits since ' 


she came into the house is extraordinary,” 
observed Mrs. Hylier, smelling her vinai- 
grette—“ she is always sad.” 

“She has good reasons, you may de- 
pend on it,” said Mrs. Ryal, significantly. 

“| think so too,” added Mrs. Gresham, 
quietly. 

“ Really, sister,” said Mrs. Hylier, “ to 


hear you talk of late, one would think [3 


was a savage. I am sure it is quite 
enough tu be plagued with great grow- 
ing up daughters, without those govern- 
esses; and if I mention school, Mr. Hy- 
lier begins about morals. I wish you had 
had Miss Dawson with all my heart.” 
“My French girl does pretty well; but 
Mr. Gresham says she acts from habit, 
not principle: and that—but husi” 
Emily Dawson entered the room, while 
ihe traces of tears were yet fresh upon 
her fair young face; the earnest desire 
she had ever felt to perform her duty in 
the highest and most important vocation 
which a woman can be called upon to 
fulfil, had not only given an elevation to 
her countenance and manner, but an ex- 





pression to her features which never ac- 


companies a small or sordid mind; and 
whatever Mrs. Hylier chose to say when 
she was not present, the superiority of 
mind was so manifest in the manner of 
the young governess, that, despite the 
presence of Mrs. Ryal, she desired her to 
be seated, in a tone which signified a 
request. Then came the question, Had 
she met Mr. Byfield in the Park—sat and 
conversed with him? Tothisshe frankly 
answered, “ Yes,” and seemed perfectly 
unconscious of the occasion of the smile 
and sneer that passed between Mrs. Hy- 
lier and Mrs. Ryal. She professed her- 
self quite unable to account either for the 
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made the world shun her—because she 
was friendless and poor.” ‘hen Mrs. 
Hiylier placed the letter in her hand; 
with what Mrs. Ryal afterwards termed 
“unpardonable efirontery,” she opened it, 
and as she read, her countenance became 
radiant with pleasure. 

“Well!” exclaimed the two ladies, 
actuated by the same impulse—“ Well, 
have you any objection to our seeing that 
letter !” 

“1 cannot show it to Mrs. Hylier,” she 
replied, with perfect frankness, * because 
Mr. Byfield desires me not to do so.” 

* Was ever such hardened impudence !” 
muttered Mrs. Ryal. 

“Jt is very kind—very—I am sure,” 
continued Kinily, reperusing the letter, 
and too much absorbed with and delighted 
by its contents to hear the remark Mrs. 
Ryal made. “It is too much—too 
much !” 

*“ What is?” said Mrs. Gresham. 

“To take a lodging for me at Hamp- 
stead, where I am to remain for a few 
months, until I get stronger and better— 
and all at his own expense. I remember 
when | would have been too proud to 
accept such a favor, thinking | could earn 
all | required ; but of late | have been so 
weak—so”—Shie looked from the gentle 
face of Mrs. Gresham to the other ladies, 
and, astonished at the expression of dis- 
pleasure and scorn on their countenances, 
paused, and did not utter another word. 

“| think, then, the sooner you leave 
my house the better,” said Mrs. Hylier— 
“the sooner the better. Oh, what will 
Mr. Hylier say !” 

** What have I done?” exclaimed Miss 
Dawson. 

“ Oh, what a world it is—to see such a 
face as that masking so much vice!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Ryal. 

* Are you aware what will be said if 


countenance Mr. Byfield had shown her} you place yourself under Mr. Byfield’s 
at first, or his subsequent change of con-} protection in this way?” inquired Mrs, 
duct. “He had,” she said “apparently } Gresham, still kindly. 


befriended her for the very reason which 


> 
2 


‘ Let her go, by all means—there, you 
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may go—and the sooner out of the house § such baseness be possible? Her whole 
the better! Oh! to think of having} nature seemed changed in a moment; 


‘such a person as this to take care of my} she trembled convulsively, fearing she 
‘innocent children!” and Mrs, Hylier, | knew not what; and, from suspecting 


overpowered by a sudden fit of maternal) nothing, she suspected every thing. Why 
love, fell into strong hysterics. > should Mr. Byfield forbid her showing 

Emily walked up stairs, the open letter} his letter to Mrs. Hylier’—why?! But 
in her hand. Miss Mercier was still in ; her brain whirled~she could not think. 


the school-room. ’ The housemaid entered the room; she 


“ Ma’amselle,” said Miss Dawson, “ Mr. >) was a kind girl, and in tears. 

Byfield has written to me that, knowi ing } } Please, miss, my mistress says you're 
I am overworked and ill, he has taken for } to go to-night,” she said. 

me a country lodging for a few months. ‘ Where?” inquired the governess, in 
You know who he ins and all about him?” } a tone of such utter helplessness that it 

“ And surely you are not going to ac ; : touched the poor thing to the heart. 
cept that!” replied the French girl; “if; “I’m sure I don’t know, miss. She 
you do, you lose character at once. No} > said you could be at no loss for a home ; 
one evere do such a naughty thing as‘ and here’s the month’s salary and month’s 
that; he must be bad man. Do, pray, ; warning money.” 
send it back; young men sometimes make } “Not to Mr. Byfield,’ she thought; 
love for love, but old men always for “I must not go there; they all say that; 
vickedness ; bah !” >and yet this woman turns me out to this 

Of all the difficult things in the world, ; very vice she would have me shun. God 
it is the most difficult for people of the} help me—I am quite, quite alone !” 
world to comprehend the unselfishness of ; “ Master will be in a fine way, that I 
the good. > know, when he comes home,” continued 

“[ dont know how it is,” persisted the girl, good-naturedly busying herself 
Ma’amselle; “ you are in life nearly as} packing up Miss Dawson’s wardrobe. 
long as I am, and yet you don’t know; “I’m sure I hope you ain't going to Mr. 
half so moche. Depend upon it, the old} Byfield’s; though I’m sure there’s no 
man isa bad man. If you go into the harm, yet I hope you're not, miss. If 
lodging he take, you never come out with » you would’nt be above it, my mother has 
good character. Take my advice—I; a little pretty house at Chelsea, and you 
know more than you.” might be there till you, could turn your- 

“ Good-bye, Ma’amselle,” said Emily ; } self about—safe, as one may say; and if 
“thank you for your frankness. God} so be you wish it, I’d be on my honor and 
bless you; leave me by myself to think} my oath not to tell—not the old gentle- 
a little.” } man, nor any one else.” 

When Emily was alone, she read the } * Any where, Mary—any where,” said 
letter over agam. The unaccountable} the governess, listlessly; “any where, 
interest Mr. Byfield had taken in her as away from all I have known in this 
a stranger, did not seem so singular as? house.” 
the carelessness he had evinced towards } Elizabeth, the youngest of her pupils, 
her for so long atime. Emily Dawson’s ; rushed into the room, and flinging her 
own pure mind could hardly conceive the } arms round her neck, sobbed—* You shall 
possibility of what she had heard from} not go, dear Miss Dawson—you shail not 
Mrs. Hylier and Mrs. Ryal; but she had } ; go. Mamma said I was not to come near 
often been astonished at the acuteness of } you, you were so wicked; but I said I 
the French woman’s perceptions. Could would.” 
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“ Your mamma mistakes,” answered ; she was half convinced of Emily’s un- 
the governess, not even in the anguish > worthiness, she knew how hard it would 
of that hour forgetting how necessary it , be to convince him. The pale girl walked 
is to make the parent appear right al-; silently up to where Mrs. Hylier was 
ways, at least in intention, in the eyes of seated. “I come,” she said, “ to bid you. 
the child. “She mistakes, dearest Eliza- {remember what I say—that you will 
beth ; she will not always think so; but } » (heartless as you are) repent the injustice 
you must not cling round me. God bless ° >and insult you have heaped upon the 
you, my dear child; you did wrong to: ‘head of a houseless, homeless orphan. 
come when mamma said you were not to; You have done me cruel wrong by your 
do so. God bless you—be good, be truth- suspicion, and you send re forth to make 
ful, and obedient; God bless you!” and the suspicion real; but God, who is above 
wiih a gentle force she obliged the weep- } all, will save me yet !” 
ing child to leave the room. } She spoke these few words in the tone 

A short time completed her prepara- ; of a breaking heart, and without further 
tions, or rather the preparations which; word quitted the house. During the 
Mary made for her. It is pleasant and | short time of her residence there, she had 
cheering to note the kindness which the | conferred more lasting service upon Mrs. 
poor often bestow upon those who are in } ; Hylier’s children than they had ever 
trouble. The evidence of the existence | ‘received before—she had sown healthful 
of this benevolent feeling is far more fre-} and truthful seed. Not content with 
quent than people imagine. It does not {teaching by lessons, she had hallowed 
descend in showers of coin, but in words every tree, and leaf, and blade of grass, 
of kindness; and is as pure as the dew with a history. A new existence had 
which an all-wise nature distils into the {dawned upon their minds: they under- 
cups of drooping flowers. ‘stood why their hoop rolled, and why it 

« Let me tie your bonnet, miss, and pin; came to the ground; they understood 
your shawl. Lawk, how numb your ; why morning followed night, and why 
handsare! Then, you'll go to my mo-; the heat was at noon the most intense. 
ther’s, I think you said, miss, and no one ; They had learned more orally than they 
shall know; she’ll treat you as it becomes ; had ever learned from books. Poor Emily 
her like to treat a lady, rich or poor. The } knew this; and as her arm encircled her 
cab is ready. Now, keepa heart: God is ; trunk, and her hot fevered breath hung 
above us all. Ill open the door myself,” ; upon the closed windows of the rattling 
she continued ; “ and the trunk is in; and { cabriolet, that was taking her she knew 
keep up, miss—lies are found out sooner } not where, the words of the French 
or later. Why,” she exclaimed, seeing teacher rang in her ears—‘ Torment the 
that Emily paused opposite the drawing- ; flesh off your bones—plague yourself to 
room, “surely you are not a going to be } death—fag, fag, and see! At the last, 
more insulted? You might as well talk / you will have no more thanks for your 
to a stone wall as to my missus.” } heavy toil than I for my light labor.’ 

Emily nevertheless entered the apart-} “Still,” she murmured, “I have done my 
ment, where Mrs. Hylier was alone, } duty.” 
pondering, in no pleasant mood, over the ‘Please, ma’am,” said the man to an 
occurrences of the past hours—thinking } elderly woman who opened the door of a 
how she had acted in decided opposition } small house in a low suburb, “here's a 
to her husband’s desire, who willed it} lady, like, your daughter in Kensington 
that Mr. Byfield was never t6 be contra- } has sent you, as a lodger ; and you are to 
dicted, at least in his house ; and though; be particular kind to her, and she'll try 
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and run down to-morrow night, between , est daughter—* well, I never saw any 
lights. The fare is paid, miss—the young } one so careless about accommodation. 
woman paid it. She said she knew you} Why, she said, the back would do as well 
hadn’t changed your cheque.” Sas the front room, though I told her she 

Mary’s mother did not look as good; might have either at the same rent; and 
natured as Mary herself. But Emily was} if I had not undressed her, she’d have 
so bowed down as hardly to observe the} either sat up all night, or lain down in 


difference. her clothes. She’s more like a dead than 
“ Well,” said the woman to her young- $ a living woman.” 











[The following Lines were written on the occasion of the sudden death of two beautiful 
little children, within a few hours of each other. ‘The author, as pastor of the family, 
was called in to perform the funeral services, when he saw them laid each in its little 
coffin, looking “bright and fair as wax-work,” and still retaining the beauty and sweet- 
ness of their countenances.—Ep. Gar.] 


LINES TO A MOTHER ON THE DEATH OF TWO LOVELY CHILDREN. 
BY REV. JOHN G. WILSON. 


O, weep not, though thy children die, O, weep not, though like tender buds, 
And find an early tomb; Nipt by untimely frost, 

Their spirits, like the breath of flowers They perish in the morn of life; 
Smitten in early bloom, Nor count thy children lost ; 

Shall upward mount on cherub wings For they shall spring again to birth, 
To fairer skies above, | Where cloudless skies are given, 

And mingle with the virgin host | And bloom in everlasting youth 


Around the throne of love. 


Amid the bowers of heaven. 
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WEEP NOT. 


[We copy the following from the Southern Christian Advocate. If “ Lizzie” always 
writes with as much spirit and poetical feeling as is evinced in this article, she would be a 
valuable acquisition to any periodical as a correspondent.—Ep, Gan. ] 


WEEP NOT. 


BY LIZZIE CLARENDON. 


** Weep not —she is not dead—but slcepeth.” 


? 


Not weep !—When from our heart is torn, ¢ She is not dead, she sleeps !—and pain 


2 
The dearest treasure life has borne ;— > Shall ne’er disturb her rest again ; 
The brightest link in friendship’s chain, ; Nor earthly grief, nor riven tie, 
Which never can be bound again ;— ; Bedim with tears her gentle eye. 
When on our hearts sad mem’ries press, No more shall suffering pale the cheek, 
And dreary thoughts of loneliness ;— ; Or wring the heart, so pure and meek ;— 
When every breeze that murmurs on ¢ No more shall sorrow swell the breast 
Seems whispering in the loved one’s tone ;— ; On which those slender fingers rest !— 
Shall we not weep ? > Calm, calm, and still! 


> 
v4 


Not weep !—Our souls are filled with grief, > She sleeps! On earth how very soon 


wv 


And tears afford a sweet relief ;— The weary pilgrimage is done! 


> 
‘ 


Our spirits mourn o’er broken ties, é How quickly she has reached that shore 
For there our shattered jewel lies! : Where death and darkness come no more! 
Our path on earth is dark and lone, ; She rests in hope ; she sweetly sleeps ! 
Our “ light of life” is quenched and gone: ; An angel band its vigil keeps,— 
The flower is wither’d, and the blight ’ And o’er her bed spring living flowers, 
Hath crushed us with its chilling might! ; That faith hath plucked from purer bowers ! 

Oh! we muct weep. ; She rests in hope ! 
Not dead! See how the ftinges lie, Then dry your tears,—she is not dead, 
In darkness o’er the vacant eye ;— ’ But sleeping in a dreamless bed ! 
The ashy lip is still and cold— ; The noise and strife of earth is past, 
The hands are crossed in death’s sad fold: ¢ And death’s dark curtain ’round her cast,— 
The bend of peace is broken now, ; But she has joined the ransomed band, 
Above the earnest, thoughtful brow ; ; In Heaven’s bright, eternal land, 
The pallid cheek—the pulseless breast, And there, upon that hallowed shore, 
All speak a long and dreamless rest. Shall we behold her face once more ! 

Oh! she és dead! She is at rest! 





For one man who sincerely pities our § servants of the sovereign people, servants 
misfortunes, there are hundreds who heart- $ of fame, and servants of business, so that 
ily hate us for our success. they have no freedom, neither in their per- 
Men in great placesare thrice servants; ‘ sons, nor in theiractions, nor in their time. 
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150 MARY POWELL. 
Mary Powell—concladed,. 


Lonpon. 

St. Martin's le Grand.—Trembling, ' 
weeping, hopefulle, dismaied, here I sit in 
mine uncle’s hired house, alone in a 
crowd, scared at mine owne precipitation, 
readie to wish myself back, unable to re- 
solve, to reflect, to pray. * * * * 

Twelve at night. Alle is silent; even 
in y® busie streets. Why art thou cast | 
down, my heart? why art thou disquieted | 
within me? Hope thou stille in ye Lord, : 
for he is the joy and light of thy counte- 
nance. Thou hast beene long of learning ' 
him to be such. Oh, forget not thy lesson 
now! Thy best friend hath sanctioned, 
nay, counselled this step, and overcome 
alle obstacles, and provided the means of 
this journey ; and to-morrow at noone, if 
events prove not cross, I shall have speech 


of him whom my soul ioveth. To-night, : 


let me watch, fast, and pray. 





Friday; at night.—How awfulle it is 
to beholde a man weepe! mine owne ; 
tears, when I think thereon, well forthe 

* + * ** * 

Rose was a true friend when she sayd, 
“our prompt affections are oft our wise | 
counsellors.” Soe, she suggested and { 


pate and then sent it back with an ims 
; petuous rush, for I knew the accents right 
: well. 

; Enters mine Aunt, alle flurried, and 
‘ hushing her voice. “ Oh, niece, he whom 
; you wot of is here, but knoweth not you 
;are at hand, nor in London. Shall I tell 
‘him ?” 

| But I gasped, and held her by her 
; skirts; then, with a suddain secret prayer, 
or cry, or mayhe, wish, as ’t were, darted 
‘up unto heaven for assistance, I took noe 
: thought what I shoulde speak when con- 
fronted with him, but opening ye door 
‘ between us, he then standing with his 
: back towards it, rushed forth and to his 
‘feet—there sank, ina gush of tears; for 
; not one word coulde I proffer, nor soe 
‘much as look up. 

’ A quick hand was laid on my head, on 
‘my shoulder—as quicklie removed * * 
‘* * and I was aware of the door being 
: hurriedly opened and shut, and a man 
‘hasting forthe ; but ’twas onlie mine 
‘uncle. Meantime, my husband, who had 
at first uttered a suddain cry or exclama- 
‘tion, had now left me, sunk on ye ground 
jas I was, and retired a space, I know not 
‘whither, but methinks he walked hastilie 
;toand fro. Thus I remained, agonized 


~ 


advised alle; wrung forthe my fa- in tears, unable to recall one word of ye 
ther’s consent, and sett me on my way, ‘humble appeal I had pondered on my 
even putting money in my purse. Well } { journey, or to have spoken it, though I 
for me had she beene at my journey’s end | ‘had known everie syllable by rote; yet 
as well as its beginning. ! not wishing myself, even in that suspense, 
*Stead of which, here was onlie mine / shame, and anguish, elsewhere than where 
aunt; a slow, timid, uncertayn soule, who {I was cast, at mine hushand’s feet. 
proved but a broken reed to lean upon. Or ever I was aware, he had come up, 
Soe, alle I woulde have done arighte {and caught me to his breast ; then, hold- 
went crosse, the letter never delivered, ‘ing me back soe as to look me in ye face, 
y° message delayed till he had left home, ‘sayd, in accents I shall never forget, 
soe that methought I should go crazie. ; Much I coulde say to reproach, but 
While the boy, stammering in his lame ‘ will not! Henceforth, let us onlie recall 
excuses, bore my chafed reproaches y¢ : this dark passage of our deeplie sinfulle 
more humblie because he saw he had ; ‘lives, to quicken us to God's mercy in 
done me some grievous hurt, though he | ‘aff ording us this re-union. Let it deepen 
knew not what, a voice in ye adjacent : ‘our penitence, enhance our gratitude.” 
chamber in alternation with mine uncle’s, Then, suddainlie covering up his face 


~ 


drove the blood of a suddain from mine ; with his hands, he gave two or three sobs; 
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and for some few minutes could not re- 
trayn himself; but, when at length he 


uncovered his eyes and looked down on | 


me with goodness and sweetnesse, “twas 
like the sun’s cleare shining after raine 
. ¢ @ * 





Shall I now destroy ye disgracefulle ; 


records of this blotted book? I think not, 
for ’twill quicken me perhaps, as my hus- 
band sayth, to “deeper penitence and 


stronger gratitude,” shoulde I henceforthe : 
be in danger of settling on y* lees, and : 


forgetting ye deepe waters which had 
nearlie closed over mine head. At pre- ‘ 
sent, I am soe joyfulle, soe light of heart : 
under y® sense of forgiveness, that it 
seemeth as though sorrow coulde lay hold ‘ 
of me noe more; and yet we are still, as 
*t were, disunited for a while; for my 
husband is agayn shifting his house, and 
preparing to remove his increased estab- : 
lishment into Barbican, where he hath ‘ 


taken a goodly mansion ; and, until it is : 


ready, I am to abide here. I might 
pleasantlie cavill at this; but, in truth, : 
will cavill at nothing now. 


I am, by this, full persuaded that Ralph’s ‘ 


tale concerning Miss Davies was a false ; 
lie; though, at y® time, supposing it to ; 
have some color, it inflamed my jealousie | 
noe little. The cross spight of that youth : 
led, under his sister’s management, to an 
issue his malice never forecast; and now, 
though I might come at y¢ truth for inquiry, 
1 will not soe much as even soil my mind 
with thinking of it again ; for there is that 
truth in mine husband’s eyes, which 
woulde silence y® slanders of a hundred 


soe as to excite the sarcastic construc- 
tions of those who wish him evill ; but his 
soul, and his heart, and his mind require 
a flighte beyond Ralph’s witt to compre- 


. {to say, “ Now, all’s right.” 


‘little Ned threw his arms about me and 
‘wept, and [ did weep too; seeing the 
‘which, Jack advanced, gave me his hand, 
and finally his lips, then lookt as much as 
They are 
| grown, and are more comely than hereto- 
‘ fore, which, in some measure, is owing to 
theire hair being noe longer cut strait 
‘and short after ye Puritanicall fashion I 
‘soe hate, but curled like their uncle’s. 

I have writ, not ye particulars, but ye 
issue of my journey, unto Rose, whose 
loving heart, I know, yearns for tidings. 
{ Alsoe, more briefly unto my mother, who 
‘loveth not Mr. Milton. 





BarBIcan. 

September.—In ye night season, we 
take noe rest; we search out our hearts, 
‘and commune with our spiritts, and 
, cheeque our soul’s accounts, before we 
; dare court our sleep; but in ye day of 
‘ happiness se we cut short our reckoning ; 
and here am I, a joyfulle wife, too proud 
.and busie amid my dailie cares to have 
‘leisure for more than a brief note in my 
; Diarium, as Ned woulde call it. ’Tisa 
‘large house, with more rooms than we 
‘can fill, even with the Phillips’ and their 
‘ scholar-m ates, olde Mr. Milton, and my 
‘husband’s books to boot. I feel pleasure 
in being housewifelie; and reape the 
benefit of all that I learnt of this sorte at 
Sheepscote. Mine husband’s eyes follow 
me with delight; and once with a per- 
plexed yet pleased smile, he sayd to me, 
“ Sweet wife, thou art strangelie altered ; 
it seems as though I have indeede lost 
‘sweet Moll’ after all!’ 


he knows or coulde believe. And he is 
changed too. With payn I perceive a 
more stern, severe tone occasionallie used 
by him; doubtlesse the cloke assumed by 


hende; and | know and feel that they are} his griefe to hide the ruin I had made 


mine. 


| 
} 
liars. Chafed, irritated, he has =a Yes, I am indeed changed ; more than 
: 
| 


within. Yet a more geniall influence is 


He hath just led in the two Phillips’; fast melting this away. Agayn, I note 


to me, and left us together. Jack lookt } 


with payn that he complayns much of his 


at me askance, and held aloof; but deare eyes, At first, 1 observed he rubbed 
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them oft, and dared not mention it, “4 Moll,” “My heart’s life of life,” * My 
lieving that his tears on account of me, 3 dearest cleaving mischief;” here ’tis onlie 
sinfulle soul! had made them sinart. Soe, ; “ Wife,” “ Mistress Milton,” or, at most, 
perhaps, they did in ye first instance, for {“ Deare or sweet wife.” This, I know, 
it appears they have beene ailing ever} is masterfulle and seemly. 

since y¢ year I left him; and over-study 


~ 


Onlie, this morning, chancing to quote 
which iny presence mighte have wnt one of his owne lines, 


vented, hath conduced to ye same ill § 

effect. Whenever he now looks at a These things may startle well, but not astounde— 
lighted candle, he sees a sort of iris at bos sayd, in a kind of wonder, “ Why, 
about it; and, this morning, he disturbed ¢ Moll, whence had you that? Methought 
me by mentioning that a total dite you hated versing, as you used to call it. 
obscured everie thing on y* left side of When learnt you to love it?” I hung 
his eye, and that he even feared, some- my head in my old foolish way, and an- 
times, he might eventuallie lose ye sight swered, “Since [learnt to love the verser.” 
of both. “In which case,” he cheerfully * Whiy, this is the best of alle!” he hasti- 
siyd, “ you, dear wile,- must become my ? lie cried; “can my sweet wile be indeed 
lecturer as well as amanuensis, and con- heart of my heart and spirit of my spirit ? 
tent yourself to read to me a world of ° | lost, or drove away a child, and have 
crabbed books, in tongues that are not nor 3 found a woman. Thereaiier he less often 
neede ever be yours, seeing that a woman 3 wifed me, and I found 1 was agayn sweet 
has ever enouch of her own !” Moll. 

Then, more pensivelie, he added, “13 This afternoon, Christopher Milton 
discipline and tranquilize my mind on this ¢ lookt in on us. After saluting me with 
subject, ever remembering, when the ap-; ye usual! mixture of malice and civilitie 
prehension afflicts me, that, as man lives ji in his looks, he fell into easie conversa- 
not by bread alone, but by everie word : ‘tion; and presentlie says to his brother 
that proceeds out of the mouth of God, so : ; > quietlie enough, “ I saw a curious penny- 
man likewise lives not by sight alone, ° worth at a book-stall as I came alone this 
but by faith in the giver of sight. As 3 morning.”—* What was that?” says my 
long, therefore, as it shall please Him to 3 husband, brightening up. “It had a long 
prolong, however imperfectlic, this pre- name,” says Christopher: “I think it was 
cious gift, soe long will I lay up store {called Tetrachordon.” My husband cast 
agaynst the days of darknesse, which may 3 me a suddain, quick look, but I did not 
be many; and whensoever it shall please 3 ; soe much as change color, and quietlie 
Him to withdrawe it from me altogether, ¢ continued my sewing. 

J will cheerfully bid mine eyes keep holi- 3 «JT wonder,” says he, after a pause, 
day, and place my hand trustfullic in His, . that you did not invest a small portion 
to be led withersoever He will, through 3 of your capitall in the work, as you say 
the remainder of life.” it was soe grate a bargain. However, 
be Kit, let me give you one small hint 

A honeymoon cannot forever last; nor with alle ye goode humour imaginable ; 
sense of danger, when it Jong hath past; 3 $don’t take advantage of our neare and 
but one little difference from out manie 3 deare relation to make too frequent oppor- 
greater differences between my late hap-3 tunities of saying to me anything that 
pie fortnighte in St. Martin ’s-le-Grand, ; would certainlie procure for another man 
and my present dailie course in Barbican, >a thrashing !” 
bath marked the distinction between lover Then, after a shorte silence betweene 
and husband. ‘There it was “ Sweet alle, he suddainlie burst out laughing and 
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cried, “I know “tis on the stalls; I’ve 
seene it, Kit, myself! Oh, had you seene, 
as I did, the blockheads poring over tlie 
tiilc, and hammering at it while you 
might have walked to Mile Ead and 
back !" 


“That’s fame, I suppose,” says Chris- 


topher drylie; and then goes off to talk ; 
of sume new exercise of the press-licens- } 
er’s authoritie, which he seemed to ap- 
prove, but it kindled my mann | in a? 


minute. 

“What folly! what nonsense!” cried 
he, smiting the table; “these Jacks in 
office sometimes devise such senseless 
things that I really am ashamed of being 
of theire party. 
license ! 


License, indeed! their 


regulate the color of her hoode, and for- 
bid the larks to sing within sounde of 
Bow be!l], and the bees to hum o’Sundays. 
Methoughte I had broken Mabbot's teeth 
two years agone ; but [ must bring forthe 
a new edition of my Areopagitica; and 
Til put your name dowa, Kit, for a hun- 
dred copies!” 





Oct.—Though a rusticall life hath ever 
had my suffrages, nothing can be more 
pleasant than our regular course. We 
Tise at five or sooner ; while my husband 
combs his: hair, he commonly hums or 
sings some psalm or hymn, versing it, 
maybe, as he goes on. Being drest, Ned 
reads him a chapter in the Ilebrew Bible. 
With Ned stille at his knee, and me by 
his side, he expounds and improves ye 
same ; then, after a shorte, heartie prayer, 
releases us both. Before I have finished 


I suppose they will shortlie ; 
license the lengthe of Moll’s curls, and 





§ cresses, a sprig of parsley, or at y* lcaste 
$a posy, to lay on his plate. <A good 
wheaten loaf, fresh butter and eggs, and 
ja large jug of nuit compose our simple 
> breaktust ; for he likes not, as my father, 
to see boys hacking a huge piece of beef, 
> hor cares for heavie feeding, himself. 
Onlie, olde Mr. Milton sometimes takes 
a rasher of roasted bacon, but commonly, 
a basin of furmity, which | prepare more 
to his minde than y® servants can. 
> After break‘ust, I well know the boys’ 
; lessons will last till noone. I therefore 
» go to my Closett duties after my Forest 
: Lill fashion ; thence to market, buy what 
; [ neede, come home, look to my maids, 
> give forthe need/ulle stores, then to my 
; needle, my books, or perciiance to my 
> lute, which I woulde faine play better. 
; From twelve to one is the boys’ hour of 
> pastime ; and it may generallie be sayd, 
‘my husband’s and mine too. He draws 
aside the green curtain—for we sit mostly 
in a large chamber ‘shaped like the letter 
T, and thus divided while at our separate 
duties; my end is y? pleasanest, has the 
3 sun most upon it, and has a balcony over- 
looking a garden. At one, we dine; 
always on simple, plain dishes, but dressed 
with neatnesse and care. Olde Mr. 
Milton sits on my right hand and says 
grace; and, though growing a little deaf, 
enters into alle ye livelie discourse at 
>table. He loves me to heip him to ye 
 tenderest, by reason of his losse of teeth. 
My husband careth not to sitt over the 
wine; and hath no sooner finished the 
cheese and pippins than he reverts to the 
viol or organ, and not onlie sings himself, 
but will make me sing too, though he 
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my dressing, | hear him below at his } sayeth my voice is better than my ear. 
organ, with the two lads, who sing as § Never was there such a tunefulle spiritt. 
weil as choristers, hymning anthems and } He alwaies tears himself away at laste, 
Gregorian chants, now soaring up to ye} as with a kind of violence, and returns to 
clouds, as ’twere, and then dying off as 3 his books at six o’ the clock. Meantime, 
though some wide echoing space lay his old father doses, and I sew at his side. 
betweene us. I usuallie find them to tie; From six to eight, we are seldom with- 
on my hoode and slip away to ye herb-? out friends, chance visitants, often schol- 
market for a bunch of red radishes or arlike and witty, who tell us alle ye news, 
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and remain to partake of a ligut supper. } pigson pie, which Hubert carries, with 
The boys enjoy this season as much as I } what else we neede, to the spot selected 
doe, though with books before them, their 3 for our camp dinner. Sometimes we take 
hands over their ears, pretending to con 3 boat to Richmond or Greenwich. 
the morrow’s tasks. 


Two 
If the guestschance { young gallants, Mr. Alphrey and Mr. 
to be musicalle, the lute and viol are { Miller, love to joyn our partie, and toil at 
broughte forthe, to alternate with rounde- } the oar, or scramble up the hills, as mer- 
Jay and madrigal; the old man beating} rilie as the boys. I must say they deal 
time with his feeble fingers, and now and } savagelie with the pigeon pie afterwards. 
then joining with his quavering voice. ; They have as wild spiritts as our Dick 
(By the way, he hath not forgotten to this ; and Harry, but withal a most wonderful 
hour, my imputed crime of losing that}reverence for my husband, whom they 
song by Harry Lawes; my husband takes } courte to read and recite, and provoke to 
my part, and sayeth it will turn up some pleasant argument, never prolonged to 
day when leaste expected, like Justinian’s } wearinesse, and seasoned with frolic, jest, 
Pandects.) Hubert brings him his pipe {and witt. Olde Mr. Milton joyns not 
and a glass of water, and then I crave his; these parties. I leave him alwaies to 
blessing and go to bed; first, praying fer-; Dolly's care, firste providing for him a 
ventlie for alle beneath this deare roof, } sweetbread or some small relish, such as 





and then for alle at Sheepscote and For- 
est Hill. 

On Sabbaths, besides the public ordi- 
nances of devotion, which I cannot, with 
alle my striking, bring myself to love like 
y° services to which I have beene accus- 
tomed, we have much reading, singing, 
and discoursing among ourselves. The 
maids sing, the boys sing, Hubert sings, 
olde Mr. Milton sings; and trulie with 
so much of it, I woulde sometimes as lief 
have beene quiete. The Sheepscote Sun- 
days suited me better. ‘The sabbath exer- 
cise of the boys is to read a chapter in the 
Greek testament, heare my husband ex- 
pounde the same; and write out a system 
of divinitie as he dictates to them, walk- 
ing to and fro. In listening thereto, I find 
my pleasure and profitt. 

I have alsoe my owne little catechiz- 
ing, after a humbler sorte, in ye kitchen, 
and some poor folke to relieve and console, 
with my husband’s concurrence and en- 
couragement. Thus, the Sabbath is de- 
voutlie and happilie passed. 

My husband alsoe takes, once in a fort- 


nighte or soe, what he blythelie calls “a 5 


gaudy day,” equallie to his owne content, 
the boys’, and mine. On these occasions, 
it is my province to provide colde fowls or 


; he loves. He is in bed ere we return, 
; which is oft by moonlighte. 

; How soone must smiles give way to 
; tears! Here is a letter from deare mo- 
; ther, taking noe note of what I write to 
; her, and for good reason, she is soe dis- 
traught at her owne and deare father’s 
ill condition. The rebels (I must call 
them such) have soe stript and opprest 
them, they cannot make their house 
} tenantable; nor have aught to feede on, 
; had they e’en a whole roof over their 
> heads. The neighbourhoode is too hot to 
‘holde them; olde friends cowardlie and 
suspicious, olde and new foes in league 
>together. Leave Oxon they must; but 
> where to goe? Father, despite his bro- 
> ken health and hatred of the foreigner, 
must needes depart beyond seas; at leaste 
> within ye six months; but how, with an 
; empty purse, make his way ina strange 
> land, with a wife and seven children at 
>his heels? Soe ends mother with a 
‘ « Lord have mercy upon us!”-as though 
> her house was as surelie doomed to de- 
: struction as if it held ye plague. 

; Mine eyes were yet swollen with tears, 
> when my husband stept in. He askt, 
$s What ails you, precious wife?” I 
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 coulde but sigh, and give him the letter. 
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Having read y° same, he says, “ But what,; And soe, with a laugh, left me, most 
my dearest? Have we not ample room} joytulle, happy wife! to drawe sweet out 
here for them alle? I speak as to gene- ' of sowre ; delighte out of sorrowe ; and to 
ralls, you must care fur particulars, and } summon mine own kindred aboute me, 
stow them as youwill. ‘There are plenty ; and wipe away theire tears, bid them eat, 
of small rooms for the boys; but, if your; drink, and be merry, and shew myselfe 
father, being infirm, needes a ground-floor ; to them, how proud, how cherished a wife ! 
caamber, you and [ will mount aloft.” { — Surelie my mother wiil learne to love 

I coulde but look my thankfulnesse and ’ John Milton at last! If she doth not, this 
kiss his hand. “ Nay,” he added, with ; will be my secret crosse, for ’tis hard to 
increasing gentlenesse, “think not I have love dearlie two persons who esteeme not 
seene your cares for my own father with- ? one another. But she will, she must, not 
out loving and blessing you. Let Mr.‘ onlie respect him for his uprightnesse 
Powell come and see us happy; it may ; and magnanimitie, coupled with what 
tend to make hii soe. Let him and his * himselfe calls “an honest haughtinesse 
abide with us, at the leaste till the spring; } and self-esteeme,” but dike him for his 
his lads will studdy and play with mine, } kind and equall temper, (not “ harsh and 
your mother will help you in your house- { crabbed,” as I have hearde her call it,) his 
wiferie, the two olde men will chirp to- ; easie flow of mirthe, his manners, un- 

: 
; 


~~ 


gether besid2 the Christmasse hearth ; and, ° affectedlie chcerfulle ; his voice, musical] ; 
if I find thy weceklie bills the heavier } his person, beautifull; his habitt, grace- 
*twill be but to write another book, and ‘ full; his hospitalitie, naturall to him; his 
make a better bargain for it than I did purse, countenance, time, trouble, at his 
for the last. We will use hospitalitie § friend’s service; his devotion, humble; his 
without grudging; and, as for your own ; forgivenesse, heavenlie! May it please 
increase of cares, I suppose "twill be butto ; God that my mother shall like John 
order two legs of mutton insteade of one!” § Milton! + ° eat Ss 





TRIUMPH. 
BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE 


Man wars with man, like beast of prey, Not thas the blessed Saviour taught ; 
And scatters death on every side ; 
Then marchis on his fearful way 


Triumphant, in his power and pride. 


He came the messenger of Peace, 
And by His death our life was bought, 
Beyond the grave where tumults cease. 


: 
; 
; 
; 
Not duty calls him to pursue He triumphed over sin and death, 
His brother, nor to take his life ; ; That we might rise with Him above, 
But paltry gain he has in view, | Where naught polluteth with its breath, 
| 


And thus begins the bloody strife, But all is heavenly peace and love. 


The weak must yield unto the strong, The better triumph is to gain 
And thus the victory is gained ; 
When loud is heard the boaster’s song,— 


A nation’s glory is obtained ! 


O’er sin a victory ; and to rise, 
On wings of love, to where no pain 
Or death may come, beyond the skies. 
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I THINK OF THEE, MOTHER. 


I THINK OF THEE, MOTHER. 


ORIGINAL. 


ase 


BY CHAS. COLLINS, JR. 


I ruiyx of thee, Mother, when morn sheds its light, 
And wakes the sweet songster from silent repose ; 
When sunshine is gilding the mountain tops bright, 
And o'er the green valley the soft zephyr blows: 
I think of thy counsel, when wayward and wild, 
With footsteps unguarded I left thy embrace ;— E 
I hear thy soft accents, “Gop bless thee, my child,” ‘ 
Whilst tears in profusion stream’d down o'er thy face. 


I think of thee, Mother, when evening draws nigh, 
And sheds its gray mantle o’er valley and hill ; 
When stars glitter brightly and twinkle on high, 
Reflecting their radiance ix yon sparkling rill: 
I think of thee, Mother—though far away now— 
Thy love, warm and steadfast—the sad tears which fell— 
Thy sorrow of heart, and the care on thy brow— 
When, at our last parting, thou bade me farewell ! 


I think of thee, Mother, when solitude’s hours 
Are passing in silence, and Nature seems drear ; 
Thy presence is with me, whilst culling sweet flowers, 
Which bloom in the forest, abundantly, here. 
The thought of thy kindness, the light of thy smile, 
Remembrance revealing—brings forth the deep sigh ; 
But still thy affection my errors beguile, 
As I catch the warm glance from thy soul-speaking eye. 


I think of thee, Mother, when Sabbath’s come round, 

And the tone of the church bell resounds through the air ; 
And often imagine thy presence is found 

With worshipping Christians, in God’s house of prayer. 
The old fashioned bible seems plain to my mind, 

And o’er its blest pages thy failing sight pours ;— 
Ad-niring its precepis,—its treasures to find,— 

And seeking deliverance from earth’s dreary shores. 


I think of thee, Mother, when sweet voices sing, 
And melody floats oer the gay social throng ; 
For then, childhood’s hours unconsciously bring— 

To my hearing, dear Mother—thy favorite song. 
And oft in retirement the voice of thy prayer 

Affects my cold feelings—arouses my love ; 
Reflection revives me,—disperses all care,— 

For I trust soon to meet thee in Heaven above. 
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OUR HOME WILL BE BEAUTIFUL. 


A seauTirut Home! Is there another | tion of physical beauty must be evident to 
expression of equal brevity, which com- ‘ the dullest observer. How has he scat- 
prises so much of what constitutes earthly ‘tered it as with @ profuse hand every 
happiness as this! Whata pleasing fact ' where over the earth. And he has done 
that Heaven is revealed to us in the fami- | ‘ this not only where man is found to be a 
liar and cheering light of Home! Had it ; : spectator of his wonderful creations, but 
been revealed to us only as the “Holy ‘also in the solitary desert, in the unex- 
City,” its splendors indeed would have : plored cavern, and beneath the ocean’s 
dazzled our eyes and awed our spirits, ' depths, where no eye except his own all- 
but would they have so won our hearts ? ‘ seeing one can penetrate. There is in- 
Oh, it is in mercy to our present weak ‘deed no spot of earth which does not 
vision that whilst the splendor and holi- ; , furnish evidence that he who made the 
ness of heaven are not at all abated, they ; things that are seen and temporal, de- 
are mellowed by our being permitted | ‘lights in the creation of beauty. Well, 
to look at them through the medium of a ‘it is the same master hand which has so 
home atmosphere. Do you ask where : ; painted the lily that it surpasses in beauty 
heaven is thus revealed? I know that in ‘ Solomon in all his regal glory; that has 
our English version the identical word } i given to the rose a perfume which the 
home is not to be found in connection ; most skilful chemist cannot imitate; which 
with heaven. But the idea is there. } throws upon the clouds above the setting 
Witness the memorable words of Christ, { sun a coloring which no painter’s art can 
“In my Father's house are many way? rival, and which has given to the nightin- 
sions; I go to prepare a place for you.” 3 wale a voice 
It not only would be no violence, it would 
more fully express the meaning to render 3 
the passage thus: “ In my Father's house 3 3 
are ompay: homes ;-I go to prepare one for ° It is this same hand which has created 
you.” Oh, yes, the place prepared by ; and (who can doubt?) beautified and 
Christ as the eternal abode of the * whole 3 adorned all the mansions of heaven. 
family” of the redeemed will indeed be: That heaven will be a place of great 
a home! And it will be a very beautiful 3 beauty I infer also from the very fact that 
one. We should not overlook this fact. it is to be our home. Not that we are, or 
True, the moral attractions of the heaven- ? on our own accowat ever shall be entitled 
ly world, its purity, its society and its{to sucha home. But heaven is to be the 
employments are the great considerations } home of those who are redeemed by the 
which should occupy the thoughts, win } precious blood sof Christ—and if God so 
the affections and fire the ardor of the} loved us that he spared not his own Son, 
christian. Still it can never be policy or ; but freely gave him up to die for us, how 
duty to disregard the fact that it will be : } much more freely shall he give us all 
a place of great and transcencant beauty. ; things necessary to satisfy every want of 
That it will be so is evident from the fact { our natures. And who can doubt that the 
that it is the creation of the same glorious ; capacity to appreciate and delight in the 
architect who made the world we now ; beautiful will survive the grave, and that 
inhabit. That God delights in the crea- > all our capacities and tastes will be en- 
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larged and refined, and that there will be} of the streets and on either side of the 
every thing in our father’s house to gratify } river grows the tree of life yielding her 
them. Heaven is not a state merely, it is; : fruit every month. ‘There is music there 
a place—the place whither Jesus, our} —the inhabitants have golden harps, they 
great forerunner, has ascended bodily, and‘ are clothed in white raiment, and wear 
where the bodies of his redeemed ones are } glittering crowns, and have palms of 
to be with him. If here we take ore) victory in their hands. 
in behoiding the beautiful creations of God} And not only will our future home be 
and Jisten to the musie with which all na- ; > full of beauty, but there will be nothing to 
ture animate and inanimate is comtinNeny, } detract from or disparage it. There will 
“ hymning its creator's praise,” low much; be no deformity or incongruity there. 
more shall we do so when all our capaci- } Every thing will be physically as well as 
ties are enlarged and refined and we are} morally perfect. Nothing that can offend 
permitted to range at will through all his’ the most delicate sense or most refined 
works. Who can doubt thatthere will be» taste will be there. Its inhabitants will 
physical beauties to delight the eye, sounds } all be endowed with immortal youth and 
of music to ravish the ear, and fragrant } beauty—its flowers will be fadeless—its 
odors to regale the smell of that body with } roses thornless—its music without a dis- 
which we shall rise. And if God has been } cordant note—its fragrant odors untainted 
so lavish of beauty upon this earth which } by decay. 
is only the temporary abode of his people,;} Brother and companion in tribulation 
and which is to pass away when it has} and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus, 
subserved its brief purpose, what may we? behold the home you have in prospect. 
not expect to behold in that world pre-} The splendid mansions, the beautiful and 
pared from before the foundations of this, tastefully decorated homes of the rich 
as tle everlasting home of his redeemed} should not excite one envious thought. 
people. 1 repeat the thought, if the; We can well afford to forego so brief, so 
heavens and earth which are now, but? inferior an inheritance. When these 
which in a little while shall be burned up: shall have passed away we shall have a 
as a useless and unworthy tabernacle, are » house not built with hands, eternal in the 
so full of beauty, surely the new heavens } heavens, a home prepared and adapted 
and the new earth wherein dwell right- for us by our own Almighty Friend. 
eousness shall infinitely surpass in this} Reader, have you a title to this beauti- 
respect any thing of which it is possible ; ful heaven? Remember, it is prepared 
for us now to conceive. : only for those who are morally fitted for 
That the future home of the redeemed ; its society and its purity. Over every one 
will be one of great beauty is also evident; of its twelve gates of pearl is inscribed 
trom the imagery employed in its descrip-} the inexorable law, “There shal] in no 
tion. It is described by John the Revela-} wise enter in any thing that defileth.” 
tor as a grest city, prepared as a bride, ° Mere taste, mere love for the beautiful, 
adorned for her husband, as the holy city, } > will not suffice as a preparation for hea- 
the New Jerusalem, having the glory of } ven. Do you find delight in the contem- 
God, her light like unto a stone most pre- } plation of beauty, in the exercise of a 
cious. It is surrounded by jasper walls, } refined taste now !—What an enhance- 
it is built of fine gold, its foundations are } ment of your doom will the possession 
most precious stones, its twelve gates | of such tastes be when finally shut out 
pearl, its streets pure gold, like unto oo every thing that can minister to 
parent glass. There is the pure river of } their gratification. Assuredly there will be 


vv 


the water of life there, and in the midst} nothing beautiful in the prisons of despair. 
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FIRST QUARRELS. 


FIRST QUARRELS.—A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


1 am one of the many from whom, such on quitting earth’s pleasant nooks. 
Heaven has seea fit to take away the “T ought to have got used to ‘good-bye’ 
individual interests of life, that, per- ‘by this time,” thought I to myself, half 
chance, they might become universal. ; patiently, half sadly, and began to divert 
Sometimes I could almost liken myself to} my attention by noticing the various 
a mirror, which receives on its silent, ? groups on deck. I always do so on prin- 
solitary breast the fleeting images that | ciple, and it is hard if I do not find some 
pass it by, and so takes them, for the time ‘ “ bit” of human nature to study, or some 
being, as companions to its own void} form of outward beauty in man, woman 
heart, while it makes of them life-pic- } or child, to fall in love with. Traveliing 
tures to be reflected abroad. ‘These } alone, (as I ever do travel—what should 
passing interests I create for myself con-} I fear, with my quiet face and my forty 
tinually. They seem, too, to meet me}; years!) I had plenty of opportunity to 
voluntarily on every side, not merely in look around, and soon my eye fell on two 
society, but in chance rencounters along } persons, meet subjects to awaken interest. 
the waysides of life. I rarely journey} They were a young couple who sat 
five miles from my home without discov- opposite to me—so close that I could hear 
ering, or, if you will, manufacturing, ; every word above a whisper. But whis- 
some pleasant and useful passage in hu- > pering with them seemed pleasantest, at 
man life, which makes me feel one with; least for a longtime. Ishould have taken 
my fellow-creatures, as though the world } them for lovers, save for a certain air of 
stretched out its loving hand to the soli- 3 > cheerful unreserve which lovers never 
tary one, and called her “ Sister !” have, and an occasional undisguised “ my 

The other day I took my way home-; dear” falling from both their lips. At 
ward. Reader, I tnay as well tell the ? last, keeping a watch over the girl’s lett 
truth, that Iam a little, old maid, living 3 hand, I saw it ungloved, and thereon the 
in London, and working hard that I may; wedding-ring! It rested with a sort of 
live at all; also that, in order to add a} new importance, as though the hand was 
small mite to my slender modicum of } unused to its weight. Unconsciously she 
health, I had abided for a brief space at> played and fidgeted with its shining 
that paradise of cockneys—Southend. A} circlet, and then recollected herself with 
very respectable paradise it is, too, with a smile and blush. It was quite clear my 
its lovely green lanes extending close to; new pets were a bridegroom and bride. 
the shore of what is all but the sea; its} Here, then, was a page in human life 
pleasant cliffs, feathered with rich under- } ; open before me: I tried to read it line by 
wood, which the tide almost kisses at? line, romancing where I could not read. 
high water; making the whole neighbor- ; Full opportunity I had, for they took no 
hood as pretty a compound of seaside and : notice of me: they saw nothing in the 
rural scenery as the lovers of both would} world but their own two selves, Happy 
wish. When my “ fairie barque” (the ; blindness ! I believe much in pliysiog- 
London Steamboat Dryad, please, reader) ; nomy, so I amused myself with decipher- 
wafted me from thence, I felt a cehewiah The girl's face was strikingly 
pain at my heart. One suffers many ?pretty. There was the high brow, show- 
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ing little talent, but much sense; the 
candid, loving, and yet hali-wicked dark 
eyes; the straight nose, and short, curled 
upper lip; but there the face changed, as 
faces sometimes do, from beauty into 
positive ugliness. Tne lower lip was 
full—pouting—showing that it could look 
both sulky and sensual; and the chin 
retreated—in fact, positively “ ran away !” 
I said to myself, “If the under half of 
the character matches the under half of 
the face, the young husband there will 
find a few more difficulties with the wife 
he has married than with the ‘ lassie’ he 
wooed.” So 1 turned to his countenance, 
and speculated thereon. It was decidedly 
handsome—Greek in its outline; in ex- 
pression so sweet as to be almost tceble ; 
at least so I thought at first when he was 
smiling, as he ever did when he looked 
at her. But ii: a few minutes of silence 
I saw the mouth settle into firm horizon- 
tal lines, indicating that with his gentle- 
ness was united that resolute will and 
clear decision without which no man can 
be the worthy head of a household—re- 
spected, loved, and obeyed. For in all 
households one must rule; and wo be to 
that family wherein its proper head is 
either a petty tyrant, or, through his own 
weakness, a dethroned and contemned 
slave ! 

Therefore, when I noticed the pretty, 
wilful ways, and sometimes half silly 
remarks, of the bride, I felt that this 
young, thoughtless creature might yet 
have eause to thank Heaven that she had 
married a man who knew how to rule as 
well as cherish her. 

Until now I had not speculated on their 
station or calling; it was enough for me 
that they belonged to the wide family of 
humanity. Butas my musings wandered 
idly on into their future life, | took this 
also into consideration. Both had a cer- 
tain grace and ease in mien and speech, 
though, through the wife’s tones, I distin. 
guished the vague drawl] which infects 
most classes of Londoners. But the hus- 


CARRELS. 


oe looked and spoke like « gentleman. 
[ felt sure he was such, even thongh he 
{might stand behind a counter. A third 
‘individual broke their tete-a-tete—a mid 
‘dle-aged cockney, pére de famille—evi- 
dently some beach acquaintance made at 
Southend. His chance question produced 
an answer to my inward wondering. 

“ Qh,” said the bride, “ we could only 
stay at Southend a few days, because of 
my ” She paused a moment, and 
then changed the word hushand into 
“Mr. Goodriche. He cannot be longer 
away from business.” 





The young bridegroom, then, was “ in 
business’—one of those worthy, laboring 
bees who furnish the community with 
honey. I thought how hard he must 
have toiled by counter or in suop to have 
gained so early in life a home and a wife. 
I respected hiin accordingly. 

My “interesting couple” began a 
lively chat with their new companion : 
at least the wife did. She put forth all 
her smiles, all that battery of fascination 
with which she had probably before her 
marriage won her spurs on the field of 
‘ conquest, and been dubbed “ a most shock- 
‘ing flirt.” And in the shadow that gath- 
‘ered over the quiet husband's face, 1 saw 
the reflection of that which must often 
have bitterly troubled the peace of the 
still more retiring lover. True, the girl 
was doing nothing wrong—bher new friend 
was old enough to have been her father, 
so no jealousy could be aroused ; but still 
‘she was taking her attention and conver- 
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‘sation from her husband to give it toa 
‘perfect stranger. She would not have 
‘ done so had he been only her lover still. 
‘Alas! that women should take so much 
{pains to win love, and so little to keep it! 
} Each minute the young husband spoke 
‘less, and his countenance grew darker. 
She only laughed and chattered the more. 
{ Foolish—foolish one! There came ona 
‘heavy shower, and there was a rush 
‘below. “Come with us to the further 
‘end; I will find a place for you,” kindly 
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said the blithe young wife, turning back ' 
to the little old maid. I thanked her, but! 
declined. For the world, I would not 
have prevented the chance that, in the’ 
solitude of a crowd, some word or look 
might pass between husband and wife to: 
take away his gloom. Yet when I lefi 
the cabin, 1 saw her sitting—bonnetless, 
and laughing with a childish gayety— 
between her silent, grave husband, and 
he disagreeable old man. 

I went to my quiet place at the stern 
of the boat, and turned away so that | 
could see only the turbid river and the 
dull gray sky. 1t was as complete soli- 
tude as though I had been on Robinson 
Crusoe’s ralt in the midst of the Pucifie. 
I pondered over life and its mysteries, as 
one does who is used to loneliness—who 
is accustomed to dwell, as it were, on 2 
mountain top, seeing the world and its 
inhabitants move below like puppets in a 
show. And herein does tate half atone 
for ties riven, and ties never formed— 
that in such a life one learns to forget 
self: and all individual joys and griets, 
loves and hatreds, are swallowed up in 
universal syimpatiies. 

I pondered much on the two young 
creatures I had leit below; and, woman- 
like, I thought chiefly of the woman. 
She seemed to me like a child toying 
with a precious jewel, little knowing 
what a fearful thing it is to throw away: 
love, or to play lightly, mockingly, with 
those feelings on which must rest the joy 
or wo of two human souls for a lifetime. 
And passing from this individual case, | 
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strange mysteries of human life, which 
seem often to bestow the priceless boon 
of love where it is unvalued and cust 
away. Unconsciously I repeated the 
well-known words, “ ‘To him that hati 
shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away.” But my soul ; 
answered meekly, “ Only on earth, and ; 
life is not long—not long !” 

And turning once more to the group; 
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of my fellow-voyagers, I saw the two in 
whom 1 took such an interest. ‘They 
were standing together, a little apart, 
leaning on the vessel’s side. Le was 
talking to her, not angrily, but gravely— 
earnestly. In the expression of his tace 
I scarce recognized the man who had 
borne smilingly all her idle jests, sportive 
contradictions and caprices, an hour ago. 
She tried them again fora few minutes: 
but in vain. ‘Then she hung ler head, 
and pouted. Soon quick, wiliul answers 
came. I heard them not; but I was sure 
of the fact from her flushed cheek and 
sparkling eye, as she disengaged her arm 
from his. Man’s patience is never eteér- 
nal, not even in the honeymoon ; he spoke 
to her firmly, while his face darkened 
into positive anger, and then there was a 
sullen silence between them. 

‘The time passed, and still they re- 
mained in the same position togetiier ; but 
ol, what a sea of sullen anger was bo- 
tween them! Neither saw the other's 
face; but Isaw both. He stood gazing 
up into the leaden clouds, his mouth 
firmly set, and yet twitching every now 
and then with suppressed fecling. Was 
it, perchance, the bitter disappointment, 
almost agony, of the man who has with 
pain and toil built for himself a house- 
hold hearth, and finds it trodden into 
ruins by the very idol whoin he hoped to 
place there forever? A _ fovolisa girl! 
wishing to try your power, and keep 
the honored husband a tyrannized lover 
still!) Do you think what it 1s you do? 
When you sufier your own hands to tear 
down tue fair adoraments of idolatry with 
which his passion has decked you, and 
appear before him, not as an angelic 
ideal, but a selfir), sulien, or vain wowan, 
little know you that it may take years of 
devotion to effice the bitterness produced 
by that one hour—the first when he sees 
you as you ure! 

The young hu-band glanced once only 
at his wiie; but that was enough. The 
lower lip—that odious lower lip, which 
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162 FIRST QUARRELS. 


had at first awoke my doubts!—was the ‘better for the gentlemanly dignity with 
very image of weak, pouting sullenness. ‘ which he shook off all trace of ill-humor 
But its weakness was its safeguard against ‘and conversed with the intruder. Tho 
continued obstinacy; and ] saw—though ; boyish lover seemed changed into the 
the husband did not see—that, as she ; firm, self-dependent man. And when the 
bent over the side, tear after tear dropped ‘ wife timidly crept up, and put her arm 
silently into the river. ‘There was hope | through his, he turned round, and smiled 
still ! } upon her. Oh, how gladly, yet how 

She was leaning over the gangway ; shyly, she answered the slight token of 
door, a place scarce dangerous, save to} peace! And I said to myself, “ That 
the watchful anxiety of affection. How-} man will have a just, and firm, yet tender 
ever, the fact seemed to strike her : sway ; he will make a first-rate head of a 

i 





band ; for he suddenly drew her away, } family !” 

though formally, and without any sign of I saw little more of them until near 
wishing for reconciliation. But this one} the journey’s end. They were then 
slight act showed the thoughtfuiness, the 


sitting in the half-empty cabin alone 
love—oh, if she had only answered it by } together; for, to my delight, and perhaps 
one kind look, one word of atonement! 


theirs, the obnoxious individual of middle 

But no; there she stood—immovable.} age had landed at Blackwall. Very 
Neither would yield. I would have given} quiet they seemed; all the exuberant 
the world could | have whispered in the} happiness which at first had found vent 
wife’s ear, “ For the love of Heaven—for } in almost childish frolic was passed away. 
the love of him—for the peace of your } The girl no longer laughed and jested 
whole life, be the first to say, forgive me! } | with her young husband; but she drew 
Right or wrong, never mind. Which-$ close to his side, her head bending toward 
ever have erred, it is your place—as | his shoulder, as though, but for the pres- 
weakest and most loving—to yield first. } ence of a stranger, it would fain droop 
Oh, did you but know the joy, the bless- } there, heavy with its weight of penitence 
edness of creeping close to your husband’ s} and love. Yet, as I watched the restless 
wounded, perchance angry heart, and} look in her eyes, and the faint shadow 
saying—Take me in there again; let us’ that still lingered on the young man’s 
not be divided more! And he would § face, I thought how much had been 
take you, ay, at once; and love you the > ; perilled, and how happy—ay, ten times 
more for the forbearance which never } happier—would both have felt had the 
even asked of his perc the concession ? first quarrel never been! 
that he was also wrong.’ In the confusion of departure, I Jost 

Perhaps this long speech was partly } 'my young friends, as I thought, forever ; 
written in his eyes; for when, by chance, | but on penetrating the mysterious depths 
they met the young wife’s, she turned} of an omnibus, | heard a pleasant voice 
away, coloring crimson; and at that mo- addressing me—“So you are again our 
ment up came the enemy once more, in fellow-passenger to 2 
the shape of the intrusive elderly gentle-} But I will not say where, lest the young 
man; but the husband’s lecture, whatever } couple should “speer” for me, and de- 
it was, had its effect in the girl’s de-} mand why I dared to “ put them in print.” 
meanor. She drew back with a quiet} And yet they would scarce be wroth did 
womanly reserve, strongly contrasted with } they know the many chords they touched, 
her former coquettish forwardness, and } and the warm interest they awakened in 
left “ Mr. Goodriche” in possession of the } a poor withered heart which has so few. 





field. And I liked the husband ten times { It was the dreariest of wet nights in 
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London—Heaven knows how dreary that; I said to the wife—drawing the bow at 
is!—but they did not seem to feel it at} a venture—* What a miserable night !— 
all. They were quite happy—quite gay. ‘Is it not pleasant coming home ?” 


I wondered whether for them was pre- 


’ S ] 
pared the deepest bliss of earth—the first ? qtbenyndedear beens dane 
mn . ‘then turned to me, her whole face beam- 
“coming home ;” and I felt almost sure 


oi it when the husband called out to the ing o~- glowing we Sagpnes, + Om, & 
conductor, “* Set us down at ;” nam- ee 
ing a quiet, unobtrusive, new-built square. 
He said it with the half-conscious import-; peared. I leaned back in my dark cor- 
ance of one who gives a new address,; ner, my heart very full; it had just 
thinking the world must notice what is} strength to give them a silent blessing, 
of so muci interest to himself; and then{and no more. I remembered only that 
the young people looked at one another,}I had been young once, and that I was 


and smiled. ‘now an old maid of forty years. 





They bade me good-night, and disap- 
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PRAISE FOR AFFLICTION. 


BY CAROLINE FAY. 


For what shall I praise thee, my God and my King? , I thank thee for sickness, for sorrow, for care, 

For what blessings the tribute of gratitude bring ? ; For the thorns I have gather'd, the anguish I bear ; 

Shall [ praise thee for pleasure, for health and for 
ease ? 

For the spring of delight, and the sunshine of peace? 


For nights of anxieties, watchings and tears ; 

A present of pain, a perspective of fears. 

I praise thee, I bless thee, my King and my God, 

Shall I praise thee for flowers that bloom'd in my ‘ For the good and the evil thy hand hath bestow’d. 
breast ? 

For joys in perspective, and pleasures possess'd ? 

For the spirits that heighten’d my days of delight ? 

And the slumbers that sat on my pillow at night ? 


eww 


The flowers were sweet, but their fragrance is 
flown, 

They yielded no fruits, they are wither’d and 
gone: 

For thece would I praise thee ; but if only for these, } The thorn it was poignant, but precious to me; 

I should leave half untold the donation of bliss, *T was the message of mercy, it leads me to Thee, 





WEAR A SMILE. 


4 Watcn will you do—smile and make; and through all the day, when about your 
others happy, or be crabbed, and make } business. 
every one around you miserable? The 
amount of happiness you can produce is{ “A smile! who would refuse a smile, 


incalculable, if you show a smiling face, The sorrowing heart to cheer; 
a kind heart, and speak pleasant words.} And turn to love the heart of guile, 
Wear a pleasant countenance; let joy And check the falling tear 1 


beam in your eyes, and love glow on your 

forehead. There is no joy like that; ‘A pleasant smile for every face, 
which springs from a kind act, or a _plea- O, ’tis a blessed thing ; 

sant deed—and you may feel it at night; It will the lines of care erase, 
when you rest, at morning when you rise, And spots of beauty bring.” 
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164 IF CARE COULD WAKE A SUNNY SMILE.—*‘ OUR GUARDIAN 8PIRITS.” 


ORIGINAL, 


IF CARE COULD WAKE A SUNNY SMILE 


BY He. B. WILDMAN. 


Ir care could wake a sunny smile, 
Or grief a cheering lay, 

Then I would mend this broken harp, 
And sing a sadder lay. 


If tears could make our sorrows less, 
Or wash our sins away ; 

Then I would mend this broken harp, 
And breathe a sadder lay. 


If sighs could keep our hearts from guile— 


Our heads from turning gray ; 
Then I weuld mend this broken harp, 
And teach a sadder lay. 


Petter ds 
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But angei-shadows are not grim, 
And virtue’s face is gay ; 

So if I mend this broken harp, 
I'll tune to Pleasure’s lay. 


Life’s little span was not bequeathed 
To make a winter’s day ; 

If e’er I mend this broken harp, 
I'll teach a blither lay. 


The birds of spring will soon be here, 
With music set for May ; 

I must—I will—re-tune this harp, 
And join the gladsome lay. 





ORIGINAL. 


“OUR GUARDIAN SPIRITS.” 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


[ It is a part of our creed, that infants, when they die, are made angels, and permitted 


to be the guardian spirits of their friends on earth.] 


I. 
Lineen, gentle ange! spirit ; 

Stay and fold thy cherub wings; 
T’o the world thou didst inherit, 


What swect message dost thou bring? 


Erst of balm for her who bore thee, 
Wept thy early flight to heaven ; 
Saw the cold clods levelled o’cr thee, 
Canst bestow the healing leaven? 


II. 


As we tarry near the greensward, 
Covering to thy mortal bed ; 

And gaze down upon the roses, 
All in bloom above thy head ; 


Sadly, mildly, mem’ry whispers, 
Of a bud that never bloomed ; 
Then we feel a pfesence near us, 

Pointing to our rose bud’s tomb. 


IIT. 


Guardian spirit, hovering o’er us, 
Oft thy presence seemeth near ; 
And when sorrow’s fount overfloweth, 
Unseen pinions dry each tear. 
When the silent twilight bringeth 
Bitter memories to the heart, 
Back to earth our cherub wingeth, 


Whispers peace, and steals the dart! 
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“SORTS.”—WIT, WISDOM, &c. 





ORIGINAL. 
A WESTERN WEDDING. 
BY C. W. JEROME. 


Not long since we had the exquisite pleasure 
of attending a western nuptial ceremony, which 
occurred in one of our neighboring and flour- 
ishing counties. We shall not undertake to 
enter into a minute detail of particulars attend- 
ing the mirthful detail ; suffice it to say, never 
were hearts more gladdened upon entering a 
hymenial room, than ours. Theold house was 
crowded to excess. ‘The old, middle-aged, and 
the young, sat densely around the wall, anxious- 
ly awailing the appearance of the candidates 
who were to be joined in holy wedlock. An 
hour passed on—silence pervaded—when the 
door of the adjoining room gently gave away, 
and our longing eyes fell upon the loving two— 
timid and fearful—approaching the centre of the 
room. Never did placid cupid himself make a 
more striking appearance than this disciple of 
his. But, alas! unluckily for him, the foot of 
|the large arm chair unfortunately coming in 
contact with the neatly trimmed boot, brought 
him in close unison with the hard thick 
floor; the maiden, with all the affection that 
characterizes one of her sex, lending her friend- 
ly aid, succeeded in placing the embarrassed 
youth in a position more erect and desirable. 
Notwithstanding this unlooked for catastrophe, 
they advanced inio the middle of the room. 
During this momentous period, the gravity of 
the guests was completely tested, while behold- 
ing the laughable as well as ludicrous event. 
The Pastor arose with assumed clerical dignity, 
and thus addressed the perplexed youth, “ Wilt 
thou have this woman,” &c., to which the em- 
barrassed youthful swain replied, “ Yes, sir, I 
will; I will that ;”’ at the same time throwing his 
arms around her neck and loading her with 
kisses. The risibles of the astounded audience 
were again moved to an extent beyond control. 
The confused clergyman, after regaining his 
equillibrium, addressed the timid spouse in like 
manner. The trembling Venus immediately 
responded, ** Well, I reckon ; don’t you think its 
best. What do you think I would be here for, 
if it was not to marry him?” The guests were 
again thrown into convulsions of laughter, 
which only served as a complimentary append- 
age in the ears of the love-sick swain. Give us 
Sucker boys and girls forever. 





Orternat.—A Lady, while walking in the 
yard of a House of Correction the other day, 
observed at work among the convicts a very 
young lad, apparently not more than sixteen or 
seventeen years old. Walking up to him, she 


that one so young is in this horrid place! What 
crime could you have committed, young man, 
to bring you here so young, and looking so inno- 
cent? “TI only picked up a halter in the road, 
ma’am!”” “ What! sent here only for picking 
up a halter on the public highway? how un- 
just! how severe!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Only for 
picking up one end of a halter in the road, 
ma’am,” whined the boy. “ Dreadful! awful!” 
exclaimed the lady. “Ah! ma’am,”’ said the 
boy with a cunning leer, “but it happened to 
have a horse at the other end on’t!” The lady 
passed on. D.R. 


Ss neaneanl 


GOOD BREEDING. 

“ Well, I do really like Mrs. A.,” said Mrs. 
B. to her husband; “she is one of the most civil, 
agreeable, discreet, well bred women of our ac- 
quaintance. Don’t you think so, my dear?” 
‘** No, indeed, my love, not I,” replied Mr. B.; 
“our good neighbor, Mrs. C., is, in my opinion, 
far her superior in good breeding. Mrs. A., to 
be sure, is well enough in her way, but not to 
be compared with Mrs. C.” My dear,” inter- 
posed Mrs. B., “how can you be so absurd: 
Mrs. C. is an excellent housewife; but you 
know she was a plain country girl, and has no 
pretensions whatever to education, and a know- 
ledge of good society and good breeding.” 
“‘ What of that,” retorted Mr. B.; “is she not the 
mother of ten fine, healthy, robust, sprightly, 
intelligent, well-behaved children? And that is 
what J call the perfection of Good BREEDING.” 
Nothing more was said. 


CURE FOR HEADACHES. 

A work has recently been published in Paris, 
by an eminent physician, in which he describes 
anew remedy for headaches. He uses a mix- 
ture of ice and salt, in the proportion of | to 4, 
as a cold mixture, and this he applies, by means 
of a little purse of silk gauze, with a rim of gutta 
percha, to limited spots on the forehead or other 
parts of the scalp where rheumatic headache is 
felt. It gives instantaneous relief. ‘The skin is 
subjected to the process from half a minute to 
one and a half minutes, and is rendered hard 
and white. It is good in erysipelas and diseases 
of the skin.— Scientific Am. 

Dr. Franklin, in reply {to one of the infidel 
Paine’s inquiries, asked, “ If men are so wicked 
with religion, what would they be without it?” 
No answer has ever been reported. 





‘¢ Are these rooms to let?” said a polite gen- 
tleman to a handsome young lady, as he placed 
his foot across the threshold. “ Yes, sir.” ‘*And 
are you to be let with them?” “No, sir, /’m 





accosted him, saying, ‘‘ Indged! is it possible 


to be let alone!”’ 
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ORIG 


IF CARE 


BY H. B. 


Ir care could wake a sunny sinile, 
Or grief a cheering lay, 

Then | would inend this broken harp, 
And sing a sadder lay. 

If tears could make our sorrows less, 
Or was! our sins away ; 

Then T would mend this broken harp, 


And breathe a sadder lay. 


If sighs could keep our hearts from guile— 


Our heads trom turning gray ; 
Then I would mend this broken harp, 


And teach a sadder lay. 


ORIG 
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BY DAVID RICE, 


[ It is a part of our creed, that infants, when they die, are made angels, and permitted 
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But ange!-shadows are not grim, 
And virtue’s face is way ; 

So if [ mend this broken harp, 
I'll tune to Pleasure’s lay. 

Life’s little span was not bequeathed 
To make a winter’s day; 

If eer | mend this broken harp, 
ll teach a blither lay. 

The birds of spring will soon be here, 
With music set for May ; 

I must—I will—re-tune this harp, 
And juin the gladsome lay. 


AL. 
SPIRITS.” 


M. D. 


to be the guardian spirits of their friends on earth. ] 


I. 
Laneen, gentle ange! spirit; 
Stay and fold thy cherub wings; 
To the world thou didst inherit, 
What sweet message dost thou bring? 
Erst of balm for her who bore thee, 
Wept thy early flight to heaven ; 
Saw the cold clods levelled o’cr thee, 
Canst bestow the healing leaven! 
Il. 
As we tarry near the ereensward, 


Covering to thy mortal bed ; 


And gaze down upon the roses, 
All in bloom above thy head; 
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Sadly, mildly, mem’ry whispers, 
Of a bud that never bloomed ; 
Then we feel a piesence near us, 


Pointing to our rose bud’s tomb. 


IIT. 


Guardian spirit, hovering o’er us, 
Oft thy presence seemeth near ; 
And when sorrow’s fount overfloweth, 
Unseen pinions dry each tear, 
When the silent twilight bringeth 
Bitter memories to the heart, 
Back to earth our cherub wingeth, 


Whispers peace, and steals the dart! 
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ORIGINAL, 
A WESTERN WEDDING. 
BY C. W. JEROME. 
Not long since we had the exquisite pleasure 


4 of attending a western nuptial ceremony, which 


occurred in one of our neighboring and flour- 
© ishing counties. 


We shall not undertake to 
enter into a minute detail of particulars attend- 
ing the mirthful detail ; suffice it to say, never 
were hearts more gladdened upon entering a 


) hymenial room, than ours. ‘Theold house was 
® crowded to excess. 


The old, middle-aged, and 
the young, sat densely around the wall, anxious- 
ly awaiting the appearance of the candidates 


| who were to be joined in holy wedlock. An 


hour passed on—silence pervaded—when the 
door of the adjoining room gently gave away, 


and our longing eyes fell upon the loving two— 
~~ timid and fearful—approaching the centre of the 


} room. Never did placid cupid himself make a 


more striking appearance than this disciple of 


his. But, alas! unluckily for him, the foot of 
) the large arm chair unfortunately coming in 
* contact with the neatly trimmed boot, brought 


him in close unison with the hard thick 


+ floor; the maiden, with all the affection that 


* characterizes one of her sex, lending her friend- 


ly aid, succeeded in placing the embarrassed 
youth in a position more erect and desirable. 
Notwithstanding this unlooked for catastrophe, 


; they advanced inio the middle of the room. 


During this momentous period, the gravity of 
the guests was completely tested, while behold- 


» ing the laughable as well as ludicrous event. 
® The Pastor arose with assumed clerical dignity, 


and thus addressed the perplexed youth, “ Wilt 
thou have this woman,” &c., to which the em- 


 barrassed youthful swain replied, “ Yes, sir, I 
© will; I will that ;”’ at the same time throwing his 


‘3 arms around her neck and loading her with 
» kisses. 


The risibles of the astounded audience 
were again moved to an extent beyond control. 
The confused clergyman, after regaining his 


» equillibrium, addressed the timid spouse in like 


manner. The trembling Venus immediately 
responded, “ Well, I reckon ; don’t you think its 
best. What do you think I would be here for, 
if it was not to marry him?” ‘The guests were 


again thrown into convulsions of laughter, 


rear un 
‘e's 


pest, 


4 
: 


which only served as a complimentary append- 
age in the ears of the love-sick swain. Give us 


| Sucker boys and girls forever. 





Orte1nat.—A Lady, while walking in the 
yard of a House of Correction the other day, 
observed at work among the convicts a very 
young lad, apparently not more than sixteen or 
seventeen years old. Walking up to him, she 
accosted him, saying, ‘* Indeed! is it possible 





that one so young is in this horrid place! What 
crime could you have committed, young man, 
to bring you here so young, and looking so inno- 
cent? “I only picked up a halter in the road, 
ma’am!”? “ What! sent here only for picking 
up a halter on the public highway? how un- 
just! how severe!” she exclaimed. ‘* Only for 
picking up one end of a halter in the road, 
ma’am,” whined the boy. “ Dreadful! awful!” 
exclaimed the lady. “ Ah! ma’am,” said the 
boy with a cunning leer, “ but it happened to 


have a horse at the other end on’t!”? ‘The lady 
passed on. D.R. 
GOOD BREEDING. 
“ Well, I do really like Mrs, A.,” said Mrs. 


B. to her husband; “she is one of the most civil, 
agreeable, discreet, well bred women of our ac- 
quaintance. Don’t you think so, my dear ?” 
‘* No, indeed, my love, not I,” replied Mr. B.; 
“our good neighbor, Mrs. C., is, in my opinion, 
far her superior in good breeding. Mrs. A,, to 
be sure, is well enough in her way, but not to 
be compared with Mrs. C.” “ My dear,” inter- 
posed Mrs. B., “how can you be so absurd: 
Mrs. C. is an excellent housewife; but you 
know she was a plain country girl, and has no 
pretensions whatever to education, and a know- 
ledge of good society and good breeding.” 
‘¢ What of that,” retorted Mr. B.; “is she not the 
mother of ten fine, healthy, robust, sprightly, 
intelligent, well-behaved children? And that is 
what J call the perfection of GooD BREEDING.” 
Nothing more was said. 


CURE FOR HEADACHES. 

A work has recently been published in Paris, 
by an eminent physician, in which he describes 
anew remedy for headaches. He uses a mix- 
ture of ice and salt, in the proportion of | to 4, 
as a cold mixture, and this he applies, by means 
of a little purse of silk gauze, with a rim of gutta 
percha, to limited spots on the forehead or other 
parts of the scalp where rheumatic headache is 
felt. It gives instantaneous relief. ‘I'he skin is 
subjected to the process from half a minute to 
one and a half minutes, and is rendered hard 
and white. It is good in erysipelas and diseases 
of the skin.— Scientific Am. 





Dr. Franklin, in reply {to one of the infidel 
Paine’s inquiries, asked, “ If men are so wicked 
with religion, what would they be without it?” 
No answer has ever been reported. 





‘¢ Are these rooms to let?” said a polite gen- 
tleman to a handsome young lady, as he placed 
his foot across the threshold. “ Yes, sir.” ‘*And 
are you to be let with them?” “No, sir, /’m 


to be let alone!” 
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THE 


LADIES’ GARLAND, 


AND 


FAMILY WREATH, 


Established in 1837, is one of the neatest and cheapest Monthly Periodicals | 


of the day. As heretofore, it will continue to be the prime object of the editor 
and publisher to make it an acceptable, agreeable, useful and beautiful visiter to 
every family in which it may be introduced. 

There will be given each month thirty-two large pages, embracing Tales, | 
Sketches, Incidents, History, Poetry, &c. &c. 


The tone of the work will be moral, religious, and literary ; and nothing will be_ 
admitted knowingly, which, in the judgment of the Editor, will be in the least | 


derogatory to either. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


We have made such arrangements in this department as will enable us to give a 


fine Engraving in every number; and, in addition, a painted Bird or Flower 
every three months, with an occasional piece of Music. 


CLUBS. 


TERMS.—THE LADIES’ GARLAND will be furnished as follows:—1 copy, 
one year, for $1,00—4 copies, one year, for $3,00—7 copies, one year, for $5,00—12 copies, 
one year, for $8,00, and one to the person forming the club—18 copies, one year, for $10,00, 
and one to the person forming the club. No subscriptions for less than one year. 


OR, HERE’S ANOTHER OFFER. 


There is no humbug about it. It is equal to the best “ premium” offered for the same amount 
of money. Any person who may desire to have one of the large magazines, if they will send us 
$3, we will send the Ladies’ Garland one year, and either Godey’s Lady’s Book, or Graham’s, or 
Sartain’s Magazine. 

(cPAll orders must be accompanied by the MONEY, and fost paid, to insure attention. 


J. VAN COURT, Publisher, 
Noe 93 Arch Strect, below Third, Philadelphias 








Agents for the Ladies’ Garland and Wreath. 


The names of all authorized Agents will appear on the Cover from time to time as they are employed, and 
none others acknowledged, either for the Garland or Van Court’s Counterfeit Detector. 


Isaac Norcross, Justus White, John H. Allen, 
Amos Noe, 1. N. Terwilliger, Augustus T. Peck, 
Judson C. Phillips, Willard Wiswall, Thomas E, Gridley, 
C. S. Rowley, Wm. S. Chenowith, Wm. H. Parsons, 

S. V. Wyckoff, Wm. S. Rockwell, W. A. Holmes, 
Osmon W. Carter, Osmyn W. Carter, Joseph Labaree, 
Jas. W. Hyde, A. D. Carpenter, B. B. Chapin, 
Horton F. Rice, S. Mathew Hosey, Philander H. Stark, 
Isaac P. Gould, Daniel Granger, W. P. Yeaman. 


Joseph Button, Wm. E. Olds, 
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